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Trucks, too, must 





you need the extra depend- 
ability of quality-built 
Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
* 


Now .. More Power, too! 


HORSEPOWER 


HORSEPOWER 


IN DODGE 
112 -TON 


% a 


“BECAUSE OF 
_- CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 








nger! 


@ These are days when extra quality, extra 


dependability and extra power are needed! 
- Dodge gives you all three in super-powered Job- 
Rated trucks. They’re quality-built to deliver 
extra thousands of miles of dependable, efficient, 
low cost operation. They’re Job-Rated from 
engine to rear axle, “‘sized’’ right in every 
feature to do the job, and to stay on the job. 
See your Dodge dealer—today. 


DODGE PRODUCTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE: 

Command Reconnaissance Cars e Field Radio Cars e Troop and 

Cargo Motor Transports *« Weapon Carriers « Army Carry-Alls e 

Ambulances ¢ Duralumin Forgings for Bomber Fuselages ¢ Parts 
and Assemblies for Anti-Aircraft Cannons 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


CAN DEPEND ON 


DODGE bob fied TRUCKS 


to 3-Ton Gas, 


and Heavy-Duty Diesel 
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About 200 business years ago, Benjamin Franklin said, 


** ?Tis foolish to lay out money in the purchase of repentance.’” 


In this year of business foresighted leaders 
are saying— 

“Tis smart to lay out money in the purchase 
of satisfaction.” 

There is no money today for the article 
that misses or gives out. 

There is plenty of money today for the arti- 






cle that lasts, the article that pays its way, 
the article that produces now, next year and 
ten years from now. 
* * * 

When we suggest getting the Mimeograph 
duplicator for the job today, we have in mind 
an efficient piece of equipment in your fac- 
tory or office ten years from now, or more. 
People never buy duplicators unless they 
need them. If they need them 
(and most concerns do), there 
is true foresight in getting the 
best—the one that will last. 









The Mimeograph duplicator is built to “take 
it.” With its coordinated stencil sheets and 
inks, it rolls out all the duplicating work you 
need from a 3 x 5 label to a 1000-page report, 
or a complicated form. It will keep your 
secrets. You can operate it yourself. Its work 
is neat, permanent and accurate. It is beauti- 
ful to look at; more beautiful for the help it 
renders. There are distributors in leading 
Cities to project its many uses for your line of 
business. Feel free to call on him for a survey 
of your own paper work without cost or obli- 
gation to you. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, A. 6. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


Mmeocrapnis the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. © 


























SCALES 
HELP PERFECT 
THEM / 


CALES help design airplanes? 

Yes, they help vitally! In wind 
tunnels where airplane designs 
are tested, scales are the instru- 
ments which give engineers the 
figures they need. 

And that’s just ove of the un- 
usual jobs modern Fairbanks 
Scales are doing for industry! For 
today there are scales which count 
small parts or products, weigh 





while materials are on the move, 
print records and receipts, add up 
weights and record totals, and 
weigh predetermined amounts 
automatically. 


It’s quite possible that Fair- 
banks-Morse Scale engineers 
could point out unsuspected but 
profitable applications of mod- 
ern scales in your plant. Their 
knowledge and experience are at 
your service in solving any weigh- 
ing problem. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. K61, 600 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 





Fairbanks Dial Scale head with 
Printomatic Weigher. Weights and 
related data may be printed on tickets, 
roll tape, ticket and tape... even on 
sheets as wide as 18 inches. 











DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS 


FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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LETTERS 


Such Fun 


In your Letters Section for Nov. 3, 
under the heading “Fun With Figures,” 
Mr. Woodhull’s explanation of: “Take any 
three figures, no two alike—reverse and 
subtract the small sum from the large sum 
—reverse the answer—add the last two 
rows and the answer is always 1089” works 
out very well with the figures he used in 
his example. But it won’t work with any 
three figures where the difference between 
the first and third number is only one. 


T. H. MEARNS 





Valley Stream, N. Y. 


This worked beautifully until I tried 
968—869—99 + 99—=198. Now what do | 
do? 

JOYCE PETRIKAT 

University City, Mo. 


’ Either Mr. Woodhull’s explanation or 
his memory is at fault. 
D. 0. McHUGH 
Omaha, Neb. _ 


Several obstreperous numbers refuse to 
furnish Mr. Woodhull’s result, when the 
difference between the first and last digits 
of any number is one. There are 29 of these 
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Birth of a Battleship 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


N THE world’s largest Iron Range, 

the Mesabi of Minnesota, pic- 

tured here, they’re mining ore 24 hours 

a day. And it’s here that battleships 

are born—and tanks and trucks and 
planes and machine tools. 


They’re moving ore faster than it’s 
ever been moved before. And they’re 
depending on rubber to haul it off— 
tons and tons at a crack. On special 
tires designed by B. F. Goodrich 
€ngineers to stand up under punish- 
ment you’d never believe rubber could 
take, giant earth-moving vehicles wheel 
mountainous loads over. any kind of 
surface—even jagged rocks. 


You may have no need for “earth 
movers.” But the development of these 
special “tough job’ truck tires is 
typical of the research constantly in 


progress at B. F. Goodrich to provide 
a better truck tire for every purpose. 

Take the new Speedliner Silvertown. 
In developing this truck tire, B. F. 
Goodrich engineers tossed away all old 
ideas of how a truck tire should be 
built—started right from scratch. As 
a result the Speedliner was designed on 
a new principle. 


For example, in this new type truck 
tire you get athicker, 
heavier, deeper-cut, flatter 
tread. There’s a tremen- 
dous volume of extra rub- 
ber scientifically distribut- 
ed to give you the most in 
extra mileage. 


And both tread and 


body are fortified with 
Duramin, the amazing 


B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young, prolongs tire life. 

Actual mileage comparisons by truck 
owners prove this new Speedliner is 
delivering 25% more mileage than 
even our own great Silvertown of last 
year! Get the whole money-saving 
story! See your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown Store. 






“Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








At 


ountry Club... 


or Country Store 





America’s most distinguished 
beer is waiting for us just 


about anywhere we ask for 


it e Some drink it in costly crystal at fashionable 


country clubs. Some buy it across the counter in 


friendly country stores « That famous flavor 


found only in Schlitz is one of life’s finer things 


that everybody can afford. Lovers of good beer 


know there is no substitute for a beer so fine it 


madea 






Copr..194!, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BROWN BOTTLES, CANS, 
ON DRAUGHT 





city famous. 
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numbers and of course the reverse of e:ich 
one. 
E. R. JONES 
udge 
County Court of Prowers County 
Lamar, Colo. 


While I was showing off my mathemitti- 
cal ability, I was confrontea with 8357, 
Next time it might pay to be correct in 
your problems. 





RUTH FELLEk 
Mogadore, Ohio 


I suggest you take 574 and try this on 
your new piano and see if you can get it 


to work. 
R. E. DINGMAN 


New York City 
Suggest Ralph Woodhull try this puzzle 
on 524, 625, 726, 827, 928. If he can get 
1089 as an answer, I'll give him a year’s 
subscription to NEWSWEEK. 
R. 0. McDONALD 
Washington, D.C. 



























Mr. McDonald owes Mr. Woodhull a 
year’s subscription for the following ex- 
planation, which incidentally was arrived 
at by only one of the hundreds of readers 
who “corrected” him: 


I sure started something with my letter. 
I still insist I am correct, as those who 
have written me have failed to carry out 
the cipher as follows: 
241 
—142 





099 
+990 





1089 


; RALPH WOODHULL 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





The Marines Have Landed 


It was very distressing to us to see that 
the Navy couldn’t offer you a photo more 
accurate than the one 
you had for the cover 
of your Oct. 27 issue. 

It is very obvious 
that the sailor in the 
foreground is wearing 
civilian socks. Surely 
our first line of de- 
fense must have a 
stray pair of regula- 
tion socks somewhere 
for this unfortunate 
man. Or do we ex- 
cuse him on the 
ground of being a 
boot who hasn’t had time to put in a 
chit for small stores? 


P.F.C. MATTHEW BRAIDIC 
P.F.C. PHILIP HUTSON 


U.S. Marine Corps 


Marine Barracks, Naval Air Station 


San Juan, P.R. 
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FORD ENGINE AND PARTS 
EXCHANGE PLAN 


Will Keep ‘Em Rolling Through The Hard 
Truck Days Ahead 


@ As a plus value when you buy a Ford 
Truck, you receive the benefits of a plan 
that extends the life of your truck far 
beyond the many thousands of miles you 
normally expect it to serve. Under this Ford 
Engine and Parts Exchange Plan, many 
vital parts, including the engine itself, may 
be exchanged, when necessary, at minimum 
cost and without loss of valuable time. Ask 
your Ford dealer for details of this service 
that means extra savings to you! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Builders of Ford and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, 
Commercial Cars, Station Wagons, Transit Buses 


The RIGHT 
Engine 


4 DIFFERENT 
ENGINES 


« The RIGHT 
TRUCK 


For Todays Tough 


D0 hp V-8, the new 90 hp "6", and 
the super-economy "4" — offer you the 
most flexible peower-range in the 
entire truck field. All the proved Ford 
economies . . . low first cost, low 
operating cost, low maintenance cost 
+ +» are yours in a truck that's right 

times, for your job! 


























ACTION NOW 


while time | 
is on our side 





MERICA is at last awake...awake to the 

A need for action in defense work and in 

better planning for essential civilian needs. Keep 

every man on the job. The threat of a winter epidemic 

of colds, influenza, of needed employees absent at 

critical times, is an intolerable prospect. Intolerable 

because so largely preventable. The time to take 
action is now, before winter colds break out. 

To that end the banishment of “germ exchange” 
conditions at the drinking fount, the water cooler, the 
soda bar, is a matter of business expediency. 

DIXIE CUPS remove this contagion hazard. For 
Dixies are used but once, then destroyed. 

Throughout the land, at camp and cantonment 
areas, on the railroads, at theaters, restaurants, soda 
fountains and on construction jobs, DIXIE CUPS 
bear witness that today protecting the public health 


is the business of every one of us. 


* 














Tee 





“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 














* Rs BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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TRANSITION ° 


Born: To Mary Martin, actress who 
leaped to fame in 1938 with her strip. 
tease singing of “My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy,” and Richard Halliday, her writ- 
ers’ agent-husband, a 7 pound 13-ounce 
daughter, at Hollywood, Nov. 4... To 
Dorothy Ruth Sullivan, Babe Ruth’s 
younger daughter, and Daniel J. Sullivan, 
a 7-pound 7-ounce daughter, at New York 
City, Nov. 8. Baseball’s idol thus becomes 
a grandfather. 











Marriep: Cobina Wright Jr., of socicty 
and screen, and Corp. Palmer T. Beau- 
dette of the United States Army, at New 





Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Beaudette 


York City, Nov. 8. After a_ three-day 
honeymoon, the bridegroom returned to 
Fort Benning, Ga., for officer training, 
while the bride went to Hollywood to re- 
sume movie work. “Everybody,” said the 
bride’s mother, “has to make some sacri- 
fices in times like this.” 


Divorcep: Boake Carter, columnist and 
radio commentator, by Beatrice O. R. 
Carter, at Philadelphia, Nov. 7. 


Diep: Simon Guggenheim, 73, mining 
industrialist and senator from Colorado 
1907-13, of pneumonia, at New York City. 
Nov. 2. In memory of his son, he founded 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation in 1925, providing fellowships 
in arts and sciences . . . Philip J. Roose- 
velt, 49, investment banker-yachtsman 
cousin of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
of a heart attack when his sailboat over- 
turned at Oyster Bay, L.I., Nov. 8... 
Henry W. Nevinson, 85, British author and 
famous roving war correspondent for more 
than 30 years, at Chipping—Campden, 
Gloucester, Nov. 9... William Sulzer, 78, 
ex-governor of New 
York, at New York 
City, Nov. 6. Sulzer 
was the only chief 
executive of the Em- 
pire State ever im- 
peached: in 1918, 
after serving but ten 
months of his term, 
he was found guilty 
of falsely swearing to 
campaign receipts and 
expenditures. 





International 
Sulzer 
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Exquisite. 14K rosé gold. No. 4204E. $62.50 


— 
CLAUDETTE 


COLBERT 


Panamounte new picure,"S kylarke" 








le 


NLY leading American designers and 
Elgin’s skilled workers could have 
given the new Lord and Lady Elgins 
such grace and beauty. Brilliantly they 
confirm America’s style supremacy. 
Elegance marks these master time- 
pieces. Cases are platinum, gold, or 14K 
gold filled. There are high-curved crys- 
tals, mirror-like surfaces, tinted dials. 
Others will admire the outward charm 
of your Lord or Lady Elgin. But there’s 
an even deeper satisfaction for you in 
the superb dependability it offers. For it 
contains 19 jewels or more. And it has all 
Elgin’s celebrated technical advances. 





Smartly styled. 14K gold. No. 4505A. $110.00 


Light origina - 








14K rosé gold filled. No. 4303E. $55.00 


ford olain 
fady cloin 








14K gold filled. Bracelet. No. 4306B. $60.00 


Distinguished for her exquisite taste, star 
of Broadway and Hollywood, Claudette 
Colbert is one of America’s leaders in 
style. She won the women’s open slalom 
race at Sun Valley this year .. . paints 
water colors . . . collects jade miniatures. 
“The new Lord and Lady Elgins,”’ says 
Miss Colbert, “‘are eloquent testimony to 
America’s artistry and creative ability in 


the field of fashion.” 


The Elginium hairspring* and Beryl-X 
balance are rustproof, non-magnetic. 

Each Lord and Lady Elgin has its own 
Elgin Observatory Certificate for ability 
proved in a great time observatory. 

Thoroughly American! Elgin is the 
world’s largest-selling fine watch made in 
America. And today Elgin craftsmen are 
also making precision instruments for 
army, navy and aviation use. 

For Christmas—choose a Lord or Lady 
Elgin. Prices from $55.00. Elgin De Luxe 
watches from $42.50. Prices include Fed- 
eral Tax. Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois, U.S. A. 


*Patent Nos. 1,974,695 and 2,072,489 





Mirror-finish. 14K gold filled. No. 4699. $62.50 























The Bracket 
Controls Your Tax 


Question: “‘How would a gift to my daughter of 1/5 of my 
estate affect my tax liability? The present value of my estate 
is about $500,000, with an income of $25,000 a year.” 


Answer: To illustrate the general problem, apart from individ- 


ual circumstances, the gift of $100,000, with an income yield © 


of $5,000, would reduce your own net income by only $2,400, 
as you are subject to a high tax bracket. Your daughter, on 
the other hand, would be provided with a net income of 
$4,210, assuming that her taxable income is not more than 
$5,000. While the gift would incur a gift tax ranging from 
$3,465 to $7,920, depending upon allowable exemptions, this 
should be more than offset by lower estate taxes which, on 
the basis of present rates, are $32,800 less on a $400,000 
estate than on a $500,000 estate. 


Gift taxes will be increused January 1, 1942. 
Our booklet ‘‘The Present Tax Situation’’ may be had upon request. 


BANK OF New York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 





COMMERCIAL BANKING . EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 

















48 WALL STREET « NEW YORK CITY — Uptown Office: MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 

















Copyrigbt--1941, Bank of New York 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





U.S. War Role 


Biuntly expressed, here’s the best avail- 
able picture of Administration plans re- 
garding the European war as of today: 
Roosevelt is thinking in terms of intensified 
naval warfare and of later sending a U.S. 





| air force to Britain (not before mid-1942, 


since it’s improbable that an effective air 
force could be sent to Europe before 
June). F.D.R. now has no intention of 


; sending an AEF to Europe, although 


aides say a few mechanized divisions 
might be sent to Africa to help the British. 
The President believes that, barring com- 
Russian collapse, the efforts of 
British-American air and naval forces, 
plus the psychological effect of American 
participation in the war, will gradually con- 
vince the German people that they have 


been misled and can’t win. This, he hopes, 


will eventually lead to overthrow of the 
Nazis and establishment of a new German 


' government which will approve a “just 


peace.” 


Washington Trends 


The Administration is rushing really 


| enormous war preparations in the Pacific as 


part of the plan to stand up to Japan 
100°%. Large bomber forces are being 
hustled to U.S. outposts . . . Signs are 
that, with the Neutrality Act fight out of 
the way, the Administration will finally 


| become much firmer about defense strikes, 


about Congressional stalling on price con- 
trol, and about the defense effort in general 
... The majority of Congressional Re- 
publicans are now “finding themselves” on 
foreign-policy issues. Most are coming to 
believe the best position for them political- 
ly is not isolationist, not outright interven- 
tionist, but “one step behind the Presi- 
dent” .. . Despite the President’s appeal, 
higher taxes won’t be enacted before next 
year. Social-security tax increases are sure 
and some income tax deducted from wages 
is highly likely—but neither of them much 
before spring. 


New Plane Route 


Don’t be surprised if Pan American Air- 
Ways soon undertakes another giant op- 
eration like its present task of delivering 
planes to the Middle East via Africa. There 
are strong hints—without formal confirma- 


tion—that Roosevelt will arrange to have 
the company fly planes to Russia by way 
of Alaska. Organizational details would be 
similar to those for the African delivery 
service. 


Soviet-U.S. Gesture 


If advance word from Moscow is correct, 
a dramatic gesture of Soviet willingness 
to cooperate with the U.S. in postwar re- 
construction will be made about the time 
Litvinoff takes over as new ambassador 
here. It will amount to full endorsement of 


, 
Philadelphia Mint Scandal } 


The lid has been kept tightly shut 
so far, but a whopping political scan- 
dal will be uncovered in the Phila- 
delphia Mint before many months 
pass. Investigators from _ several 
Federal agencies have been on the 
scene checking into political manip- 
’ ulation, juggling of public funds, 
’ wholesale violation of the Hatch § 
Act, and other unsavory practices. 
Since the inquiry started, the inves- 
tigators have been threatened, of- 
fered fat bribes, and subjected to 
heavy political pressure. At least 
) two prominent political figures have 
4 tried to quash the investigation. The 
case now seems certain to rock both 
state and Federal politics in Penn- 
sylvania. 














the so-called Atlantic Charter, with Stalin, 
in effect, promising to adopt more demo- 
cratic policies. Best information is that 
Stalin was prepared to make the gesture 
when F. D.R. announced the billion-dollar 
Lend-Lease arrangement, then decided to 
withhold it until Litvinoff’s arrival. 


Litvinoff Record 


Washington’s “cordial welcomes” to Am- 
bassador Litvinoff should be discounted. 
He’s preferred to the unpopular Oumansky 
and is considered the most capable Rus- 
sian for dealing with the U.S., but Amer- 
ican officials think he pulled some fast 
ones when here in 1933-34 to negotiate 
for U.S. recognition of Russia and for 
other Soviet-American understandings. 
State Department and RFC people still in- 
sist he changed the terms of an agreement 
for settling the old czarist debt after previ- 
ously approving the proposal in F. D. R.’s 
presence. As a result, the debt negotiations 
fell through. There are other cases in which 
Washington claims Litvinoff altered his 


earlier interpretations of important under- 
standings—and the capital hasn’t forgot- 
ten. 


National Notes 


F.D.R. has approved sending another 
100 volunteer Army pilots to instruct in 
China, augmenting 100 already sent . . - 
GOP Chairman Martin, disapproving Will- 
kie’s support of Roosevelt foreign policy 
but seeking to avoid a Republican split, 
has been working hard backstage to stop 
the efforts to read Willkie out of the party 
. . » Roosevelt planned to appoint Dean 
Landis of Harvard Law School as Treas- 
ury Under Secretary to succeed Bell, who’s 
becoming permanent Assistant Secretary. 
But Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
warned he would exercise his Senatorial 
prerogative and block the confirmation. 





Trends Abroad 


Last week’s news stories about a 
“counteroffensive” were overoptimistic. 
Military men regarded the Russian moves 
as, at most, counterattacks; felt that while 
Russia could continue to resist, it could 
not launch an offensive . . . Unseasonable 
heat and continued sandstorms have been 
the main factor holding up the expected 
Libyan campaign . . . Signs are that the 
much-denounced Nazi Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, Baron von Thermann, won’t be 
ousted but may take an extended “leave of 
absence” . . . Britain’s food problem this 
winter will. be further eased because its - 
own farm production this year is the high- 
est in history. 


De Gaulle’s Political Plans 


Working backstage, Free French Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is trying to get a British 
commitment that he will represent France 
in any postwar settlement. So far, Church- 
ill has refused, holding that the decision is 
not Britain’s alone and that there is no 
need for it to be made now. Intimates say 
de Gaulle is worried about his political 
future, fearing that in the event of a Hitler 
collapse several French statesmen highly 
regarded by Britain and the U. S. will 
move in at the peace table. 


Weygand Caution 


General Weygand is still playing cagey 
in North Africa. Just as he has done be- 
fore, Weygand refused to commit himself 
on his future policy when he met secretly 
with a British emissary just before his last 
trip to Vichy. The British tried to sound 
him out on his attitude should British and 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Free French forces conquer Libya. He 
hinted that British conquest of Libya 
would not be “unwelcome,” and then in- 
dicated that the matter of his breaking 
free from Vichy would depend on the out- 
look for the war as a whole. However, he 
is said to have characterized himself as a 
“realist” who believed that Russia would 
be defeated, that Japan would fight the 
Allies, and that the war would very likely 
end in a Hitler victory or, at least, in a 
stalemate. 


Chinese Labor Recruiting 


Just as they did in the World War, the 
warring nations are now trying to obtain 
quantities of Chinese laborers for behind- 
the-lines duties. In quiet negotiations in 
Chungking, the British are asking for 250,- 
000 Chinese laborers for military and 
semimilitary work in India and the Middle 
East. German agents in Nanking, seat of 
the Chinese puppet government, are at 
least making a show of soliciting some 
100,000 Chinese farm workers, boasting 
that Germany will have gained control of 
Siberian transportation facilities in time to 
bring the workers to Europe for spring 
planting. 


Chinese Desertions 


Although by no means reaching propor- 
tions that impair China’s fight against 
Japan, desertions from Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army have lately become a serious prob- 
lem. Some responsible sources estimate 
that as many as 200 men run away from 
training camps and 10 or 15 from front- 
line regiments each month. Many of these 
simply return to their farms, but some 
have gone over to the puppet Wang Ching- 
wei. The most grievous desertion in re- 
cent weeks was that of two pilots who 
flew a new Russian medium bomber over 
to Wang. Their stated reason: The prom- 
ise of higher rank and more pay. Chung- 
king has been trying to keep this incident 
quiet, fearing it might affect the shipment 
of U.S. planes to China. 


Balkan Terrorism 


London has linked the attempt to kill 
Ambassador Knatchbull-Hugessen in An- 
kara a fortnight ago with the bomb at- 
tack on Britain’s Bulgarian Legation staff 
at Istanbul last March. Both are said to 
have been the work of a band of Balkan 
terrorists, several of whom are still at 
large in Turkey. London claims evidence 
that they are in Nazi pay. 


Foreign Notes 


Lord Londonderry, British Air Minister 
under Baldwin, has prepared a book quot- 
ing letters and official documents to refute 
charges that he was pro-German and lax 
in his duties. He’s seeking permission to 
publish it. London insiders say the book 
is of “historical importance” . . . Expect a 


teapot tempest in the Mexican press over 
Axel Wenner-Gren’s visit to Mexico to 
look over investment possibilities. The 
Swedish industrialist’s friendship with Gér- 
ing is well known . . . Maurice Chevalier, 
French screen and stage star now appear- 
ing in a Paris revue, has come out strong- 
ly for Franco-German collaboration. 





Odlum vs. Nelson 


A hot undercover fight has already de- 
veloped between SPAB Director Donald 
Nelson and Floyd Odlum, contract dis- 
tribution chief. Odlum has been seeking 
to save a few small businesses at least 
temporarily by giving them enough vital 
materials to keep them running. Nelson 
stepped on this idea, insisting Odlum 
should, for the present at least, devote all 
his efforts to getting the small plants into 
defense work. Nelson also was nettled be- 
cause Odlum announced his plans before 
discussing them fully with the SPAB. 


FRB Confusion 


The pay rises granted recently to em- 
ployes of several Federal Reserve Banks 
have precipitated a mild rumpus within 
the Reserve System. Chairman Eccles, 
champion of keeping wages down to avoid 
inflation, has opposed the move. He want- 
ed to avoid it as long as possible, fearing 
it would spur other bank workers and lat- 
er white-collar employes in general to de- 
mand like treatment. Most of the Reserve 


banks agreed in theory but felt they - 


couldn’t keep salaries down without hav- 
ing industrial companies lure away much 
of their white-collar personnel. 


Production Progress 


Top defense authorities are still far 
from satisfied with defense production 
progress. Nelson and Knudsen recently 
called on Roosevelt, complaining that the 
Army was still too slow in awarding con- 
tracts and getting production. Army men, 
called in later, calmed F.D.R. down. Now, 
to show the need for much greater speed, 
Nelson and Knudsen are seeking permis- 
sion to release item-by-item figures on 
contracts let and supplies delivered. Inci- 
dentally, the latest over-all figures, only 
partly publicized, are as follows: Approxi- 
mately $63,000,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated or authorized for defense, of which 
$57,000,000,000 is to be spent through 
contracts. Latest .available figures (Sept. 
30) show contracts actually let for a 
total of about $37,000,000,000; actual 
disbursements totaled only $10,500,- 
000,000. 


Business Footnotes 


. Friends of ex-SEC Chairman Jerome 
Frank, now a Federal judge, have been 
pushing him for the post of trustee of the 


— 


Associated Gas & Electric Co. He’s re. 
ported willing . New businessmen 
brought into the OPM are being give: a 
quick course in armament making at the 
Washington navy yard’s gun factory ... 
Talk about the Administration insisting on 
limiting farm prices and wages in the price- 
control bill is premature at best; it’s having 
trouble enough trying to get action on ‘he 
present milder plan; Henderson is now 
working on congressmen individually . . . 
Good forecasters say the FRB production 
index may reach a peak of 164 or 165 next 
month, averaging 155 for this year. They're 
guessing as high as 175 for the 1942 aver. 
age. 





Entertainment Lines 


At the Rockefeller office’s request, Uni- 


_ versal will add a prologue to the Latin- 


American issues of the Abbott-Costeilo 
film “In the Navy,” explaining that life 
in the U.S. Navy isn’t actually as zany as 
it appears in the film . . . Tipped off that 
complaints are in the offing although there 
have been no organized protests yet, Hol- 
lywood will ease up on the recent “sexy” 
trend in pictures . . . The song “Modern 
Design,” a parody on American Tobacco’s 
Pall Mall advertising, may soon become so 
popular it will have to be included in 
American Tobacco’s Lucky Strike Hit 
Parade broadcast. 


Press Notes 


The N. Y. Times, long famous for print- 
ing news and only news, is not only relax- 
ing its rules against front-page photos but 
is also about to introduce crossword puzzles 
... Sen. Bennett Clark, fed up with being 
aroused late at night by inquiries from re- 
porters, got even last week. After being 
awakened by The Washington Post at mid- 
night, he phoned Eugene Meyer, Post pub- 
lisher, and served notice that each time hie 
was called from bed by a Post man, hie 
would retaliate by calling Meyer .. . Eric 
Knight’s best-selling British war novel, 
“This Above All,” will be offered for news- 
paper syndication about the first of the 
year. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Gen. Peyton C. March, U.S. World War 
Chief of Staff who had bitter differences 
with both General Pershing and General 
Wood over war policy, lives in an o'd- 
fashioned apartment house on Washiig- 
ton’s Wyoming Avenue, but spends winters 
in Florida. Now 77, he’s still in good hea’ th 
and likes to attend baseball games . 
William Lemke, former North Dakota 
Representative and Father Coughli’s 


Union party Presidential candidate in 
1936, makes his home in Fargo, N.D., 
but is away much of the time repre- 
senting law clients in Washington and 
Chicago. 
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Pontiac presents 
an Ideal Combination of Proved and 
~ Improved Features 


GENERAL MOTORS’ 
MASTERPIECE 














[ AVAILABLE AS A SIX OR AN EIGHT IN ANY MODEL | LS 





1942 


OnuaAc 


THE FINE CAR WITH THE LOW PRICE 





YOU'LL NOT find a lot of mechanical 
changes in the new 1942 Pontiac— 
there aren’t many. There are two 
good reasons for this. First, the 1941 
Pontiac was so basically good that 
few changes were necessary. Second, 
Pontiac is using materials which do 
not interfere with the needs of defense 
—materials that long experience has 
proved to be highly satisfactory. _ 

Pistons, bearings, connecting 
rods, engine blocks and other vital 
a of the 1942 Pontiac engine, 
or example, are of the same design 
Pontiac has used for years. Of course, 
Pontiac has made some important 
changes for 1942—but every change 
represents an improvement either in 
riding comfort, safety, handling ease 
or dependability. 

And although Pontiac gives you an 
ideal combination of proved and 
improved features, it is still priced at 
only a few dollars above the lowest. 




















. 
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YOUR PONTIAC DEALER WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU THE FULL STORY OF PONTIAC’S QUALITY FEATURES FOR 1942 


—— 
<i k 


Doing Our Part and Doing It Well 


Pontiac’s share in national defense is the building of 
large quantities of automatic anti-aircraft cannon for 
the Navy. In two plants—one in operation, the other 
under construction and containing 426,123 sq. ft. of 
space—production is speeding along at an ever- 


increasing pace. 
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A $200,000,000 BEAN BAG 





Farming’s Fat Christmas “Gift” to Democracy 


Ever since October’s frosts, 
strange beans have been rattling 


out of farmers’ thrashers and 





combines. The stream has grown 
and grown until over a hundred million 
bushels now fill the magic bag of Soy Beans 
that rural America sends to the Democracies 
for Christmas. 

By spring, these beans will be paint for 
battleships, shortening for English house- 
wives, cheese for soldiers, soap, linoleum, 
upholstery, plastics and a hundred other 
essential things. Farm Journal has been the 
dominant influence in America for the de- 


velopment and utilization of farm crops 


for manufacturing and. 


industrial purposes. FARM 


JOURNAL 


* AND Firrssv6e rs Nive 
Only a fraction of the biggest 
cash farm income in years. 





The Soy Bean has become America’s fifth 
largest cash crop in record time. Soy Beans 
sell for more than two dollars a bushel. Farm- 


ing’s gift is paying farmers well, as are its 


-record yields of milk and pork, oranges and 


greens, corn and cattle. The rural 42% of 
America is now “in clover” and there it’s 
going to stay for years to come. 

Therefore, remember this when you sell 
America; remember it as you build your 
company’s future: Of all American consumers, 
farm families will be most able to absord 
your increased productive power. And the 
quickest, cheapest, and most effective way 


to reach them is through Farm Journal, 


‘America’s largest rural magazine —today’s 


greatest rural force. 


OVER 2% MILLION CIRCULATION 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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International 


British convoys, now guarded by American planes, will soon be joined by U.S. merchantmen 


Washington Sets a Stiff Pace 
mn Allied Action Against Axis 


Huge Loan Advanced Russia 
as Tokyo Sends Envoy for Talks; 
Senate Repeals Ship Bans 


On the banks of the Potomac and the 
Yangtze, the Thames and the Volga, an 
epidemic of coordinated activity against 
the Axis spread through Allied capitals last 
week. In Washington the Senate passed 
the Neutrality Act revisions to permit 
armed American merchantmen to sail any- 
where on the seven seas with war mate- 
rials for the battle fronts. President Roose- 
velt set up machinery to harmonize de- 
fense production with that of Canada, and, 
as he had done when Britain ran low on 
dollars, advanced a huge Lend-Lease credit 
to Russia. There were also significant de- 
velopments in two war-economy domestic 
issues: the President requested unprece- 
dentedly heavy taxes to forestall inflation, 
and the National Defense Mediation 
Board refused John L. Lewis’ demand for 
a union shop in “captive” coal mines. 

Prime Minister Churchill, Premier 
Stalin, and Reichschancellor Hitler re- 
plied in their own fashions. As Washing- 
ton prepared to hear Saburo Kurusu make 
Japan’s final bid for a Pacific understand- 


ing (see Washington Tides), Churchill 
promised in London that, in event of a 
Japanese-American war, Britain would 
join the United States “within the hour.” 
Concerning the loan, Stalin welcomed the 
“unusually substantial aid” in the “diffi- 
cult and great struggle against the com- 
mon enemy, blood-thirsty Hitlerism.” And 
of the Battle of the Atlantic, Hitler an- 
nounced on the eighteenth anniversary of 
his Munich beer-hall Putsch: “I have com- 
manded German ships, whenever they see 
Americans, not to shoot thereupon but to 
defend themselves as soon as they are at- 
tacked.” 


Vote 


Underneath the makeshift steel girders 
which support its glass roof, the talkfest 
continued for ten days before an almost 
empty Senate chamber. The 96 had tired 
of hearing themselves repeat the same old 
arguments which, they knew, would 
change no one’s vote on the pending re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act’s bans against 
arming American merchantmen and their 
entry into proscribed combat zones. The 
senators knew the repealer would pass 
whenever the flow of words halted. So 
those who bothered to come to the cham- 
ber busied themselves by catching up on 


the mail, gossiping with their colleagues, 
or just plain dozing. 

Only occasionally did the senators re- 
gain interest. Once was at the news, on 
top of the increase in the Reuben James 
casualty list to 101, that seventeen Amer- 
ican technicians who had volunteered to 
operate airplane detectors and other de- 
vices in Britain had been lost somewhere 
in the Atlantic. 

By Nov. 7, the Senate was ready for a 
showdown. For the repealers, Chairman 
Tom Connally of the Foreign Relations 
Committee summed up by denying the iso- 
lationist contention that the bill’s passage 
would “automatically” mean war. But the 
Texan admitted: “I cannot say that we 
shall not have war.” For the stand-patters, 
Hiram W. Johnson of California replied 
as sole survivor of the “irreconcilables” 
who kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations. Holding on to his 
front-row desk and shaking his forefinger, 
the veteran Republican cautioned in a 
sobbing voice: “This is a question, after 
all, of peace and war. I say, declare 
war tonight and under the providence 
of God every man who votes to do so 
will live to regret it to the last day of his 
life.” 

When the balloting began long after 
dinnertime, the galleries were so jammed 
for the historic scene that not another 
standee could be accommodated. The 
Senate floor itself was crowded by not 
only almost all the senators but also their 
secretaries and a host of visitors from the 
House of Representatives. The roll call 
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started: “Adams . . . Aiken 
... Austin ... Bailey .. .” 

At 9:22, it was all over. By 50-37, the 
Senate voted to reassert the traditional 
right of armed American merchantmen to 
sail anywhere on the seven seas. Voting 
in favor were not only 43 Democrats but 
also the lone Independent, George W. 
Norris, and 6 Republicans—including War- 
ren R. Austin, Styles Bridges, and Chan 
Gurney, whose initiative had prompted the 
Administration tc fight to remove the com- 
bat zones. In opposition, Burton K. Wheel- 
er led 15 Democrats, 21 Republicans, and 
the one Progressive, Robert M. La Follette 
Jr., whose father had joined Norris in fili- 
bustering Woodrow Wilson’s armed-mer- 
chantmen bill to death. Four senators were 
paired on each side. Only one was unre- 
corded, an unusual event. 

The measure was returned to the House, 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas pre- 
dicted that the lower chamber, which had 
already voted 259-138 to arm merchant- 
men, would accept the removal of combat 
zones as well by 50 votes this week. 


. .. Andrews 


Loan 

A mile and a half down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the President was not idle while 
awaiting the Senate verdict. Finding 
the defense of the Soviet Union to be 
“vital to the defense of the United States,” 
Mr. Roosevelt pledged Russia $1,000,000,- 
000 in Lend-Lease aid and directed Lend- 
Lease Administrator Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. to work “as quickly as possible” to 
transfer this amount of war materials. 
This loan, ten times larger than previous 
advances made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., bore no interest. It is to be paid 
back in ten years, beginning five years 
after the end of the war. In the mean- 
time, it may be partially liquidated by 
Red shipments of necessary defense ma- 
terials. 

To bolster Russian morale, Mr. Roose- 
velt simultaneously assured Mikhail Kali- 
nin, Russia’s figurehead President, of the 
American desire “to do everything possible 
to assist your country in this critical 
hour.” He sent this note on the 24th an- 
niversary of Wilson’s severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Red Russia, follow- 
ing the October Revolution. Ironically, 
the Russian whom Wilson refused to ac- 
cept as first Communist Ambassador to 
the United States, Maxim Litvinoff, was 
that day appointed Stalin’s envoy to 
Washington. 

The new ambassador, who had _ nego- 
tiated the treaty by which the President 
recognized his government in 1933, will 
succeed Constantine Oumansky, who at 
39 was the youngest man ever to hold that 
rank in Washington. Russia’s most out- 
spoken advocate of collective security, Lit- 
vinoff was deposed as Foreign Minister 
before the Russo-German nonaggression 
pact of 1989. He reemerged from disgrace 





~ ‘Harris & Ewing 
Litvinoff, new Red envoy 


to be official interpreter at Stalin’s confer- 
ences with W. Averell Harriman and Lord 
Beaverbrook last month. Oumansky, who 
had been criticized in Washington for ex- 
cessive secrecy, was made head of Tass, 
the official Soviet news agency. 


Significance 


The Senate’s action dealt a mortal blow 
to the six-year-old effort to legislate peace. 
The Neutrality Act was based on the 
premises that the sale of munitions and 
loan of money to belligerents and the pro- 
vocative incidents at sea in 1914-17 had 
dragged the United States into a war 
which did not affect its security. As was 
indicated by the indifference of the Sen- 
ate to its own debate, events rather than 
arguments caused the scuttling of this act. 
First the repeal of the arms embargo, then 
the Lend-Lease Act, and now the Senate 
vote on the prohibitions against arming of 
merchantmen and their entry into combat 
zones have been the reflections on this side 
of the Atlantic of the German conquest 
of Europe. 





What the repealer would mean in terms 
of action is this: 

As soon as American merchantmen ar. 
rived in port, the Navy would bolt anti- 
aircraft and surface guns to their already 
stiffened decks and would man these guns 
with Navy crews already trained and se. 
lected. Enough guns of old vintages are 
available to arm every vessel destined {or 
danger zones, but the modern 5-inch dual- 
purpose weapons, manned with the most 
efficient crews, would go to ships intended 
for the dangerous route to Britain. These 
dual-purpose guns would serve both to 
keep enemy bombers high enough to im- 
pair their accuracy and to keep vulnerable 
U-boats submerged so that they have to 
use their few and costly torpedoes instead 
of deck guns. 

A wholesale reassignment of American 
ships would be ordered. The slower ones 
would be assigned to convoys, which Amer- 
ican warships will protect all the way 
across the Atlantic, instead of only part 
way as at present. This grouping of slower 
merchantmen to permit the concentration 
of warships around them, which was the 
main solution to the U-boat menace in 
the World War, has some disadvantages: 
the entire convoy is limited to the speed 
of its slowest ship and makes an easy tar- 
get for wolf packs of U-boats. To counter- 
act these disadvantages, the availability of 
more ships for the route to Britain would 
permit the organization of fast and slow 
convoys. And the fastest ships would go it 
alone, depending for safety on their speed 
and guns, just as such vessels as the Levi- 
athan were not generally convoyed during 
the World War. 

Such actions would make the nation’s 
position even nearer to open war than 
Mussolini’s “nonbelligerent” status before 
Il Duce declared war. In this role, the 
United States would be far more helpful 
to the Allies than it was in its unprepared- 


ness for months after it declared war in . 


1917. The question of a full-fledged decla- 
ration of war is one which would not be 
faced until this role has been fully tested. 
The course of the conflict, and especially of 
Hitler’s vaunted counterattacks to the 
American actions, would determine this 
nation’s future role. In any event, with the 
death of the Neutrality Act, America could 
not retreat. 





-Anti-Inflation Taxes 


To combat inflation, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. last week 
appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to urge passage of a 
new $4,800,000,000 tax bill, largest in the 
nation’s history. This would include an 
added income tax tu be deducted from 
payroll envelopes by employers (for de- 
tails, see Business Tides, page 48). But 
the vote-conscious congressmen, all facing 
reelection next year, “temporarily de- 
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ferred” action on Morgenthau’s request. 

This week President Roosevelt brought 
strong pressure to bear in behalf of the 
Secretary's proposals. Making public a 
letter to Rep. Robert L. Doughton of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, he declared: 

“If we are to prevent a further sharp in- 
crease in the cost of living and in the cost 
of the defense program itself, we must 
take immediate steps to absorb a large 
amount of purchasing power through ad- 
ditional taxes, and incidentally to pay 
cash for a greater part of our defense pro- 
duction . . . Taxation is a necessary com- 
plement of price-control legislation because 
the continuing effectiveness of price con- 
trol is largely dependent upon the restric- 
tion of a demand for goods.” 

The President added this grim warning: 


| “Unless we start within two or three 


months to withdraw through taxes a larger 
part of the current national income, an 
even greater part may evaporate through 
inflation, and the upward spiral may gain 
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Shanghai Good-by: U.S. Ma- 
res have been bouncing in and out 
of China intermittently since 1844. 
But last week, as the Leathernecks 
approached their 166th anniversary 
amidst growing Japanese-American 
tension, President Roosevelt dis- 
closed that the 970 remaining would 
probably be recalled. 
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Some Whys of Our Hard-Boiled Japanese Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


A high official of our government 
makes this stark analysis of the situa- 
tion in the Far East: “The chances of 
our having trouble with the Japanese 
are nine in ten.” By trouble he meant 
war. 

This official is extremely well in- 
formed and noted for his level-headed 
judgments. His words must be read, 
however, in the light of the impending 
arrival of a special emissary from Japan, 
Saburo Kurusu. Kurusu’s visit may be 
the final effort to break by diplomacy 
the impasse between Japan and the 
Western Powers. 

The Administration is prepared to be 
hard-boiled. If its diplomacy is to be 
successful, the public also must be 
hard-boiled. This means that the pub- 
lic must not flinch at the prospect of 
armed hostilities with Japan. War may 
be unavoidable. But it is less likely to 
occur if all doubt is removed from the 
minds of the Japanese about our read- 
iness to go to war if necessary. That is 
the meaning of the President’s an- 
nouncement that he is considering with- 
drawing our marines from China and 
also of the grim warnings from high of- 
ficials that the chances of preserving 
peace are slight. 


The search for ways of improving 
relations between Japan and the United 
States was begun in March by Admiral 
Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador, and 
Secretary Hull. They had many long 
conversations. Concurrently Ambassa- 
dor Grew in Tokyo talked with other 
Japanese officials. By midsummer each 
side understood pretty - thoroughly 
where the other stood. Nomura sent his 
minister, Kaname Wakasugi, home to 
Tokyo for a formula. He returned with 
one and saw Hull twice and Under Sec- 
retary Welles several times. Other lead- 
ing Japanese called on both Hull and 
Welles. Nomura meanwhile diligently 
explored the views of influential Amer- 
icans, both in and outside the govern- 
ment. 

Nomura has left no doubt about the 
earnestness of his desire for peace and 
rapprochement. But up to the present, 
it can be said on high authority, not 
even the vague outline of a formula has 
been found for reconciling Japanese 
-policy with ours. 

The American position is this: Japan 
can have access to the raw materials 


controlled by the British, the Dutch, 
and ourselves, plus credits to buy them, 
provided she quits the Axis, negotiates 
a peace leaving China’s sovereignty and 
territory intact, and agrees to respect 
the Open Door principle. But the Brit- 
ish and ourselves will not bring pressure 
on China to settle the Manchurian and 
other Sino-Japanese questions to suit 
Japan. 

The Japanese position, as described 
by our officials, is this: They will re- 
orient their policy so as to put their 
Anglo-American and Axis relations at 
parity, shelve their Nanking puppet 
regime, and negotiate with Chiang Kai- 
shek, provided we halt our aid to 
Chiang and join with him in recogniz- 
ing the new order, which they assert 
will discriminate commercially against 
no one. 

The real obstacle is Japanese ambi- 
tion to establish a great Far Eastern 
empire by military force. We insist 
that they renounce this plan. If they 
do, we will help them to find prosperity 
as a commercial power. So far they re- 
fuse. If they persist in the refusal, our 
officials expect the expansion to be car- 
ried out by these successive steps: (1) 
a drive from Indo-China through Yiin- 
nan Province to cut the Burma Road; 
(2) occupation of Thailand by nego- 
tiation or force; (3) an attack on Ran- 
goon. 

If the Japanese go to Burma, they 
meet the British and the war is on with 
the Western Powers, including the Unit- 
ed States. Steps short of that may 
require retaliatory measures which 
make war inescapable. The possibility 
of a thrust into Siberia is not excluded, 
but our officials now doubt that the 
Japanese will attempt it unless the 
Germans bring the Russians to the 
verge of collapse. 


Reconciliation seems impossible 
unless one side or the other gives way 
on the central point. On this, both seem 
adamant. The Administration reasons: 
The Japanese are in a box. Why let 
them out unless we are reasonably con- 
fident they are going to behave? 

In this light, it is plain why responsi- 
ble officials display no optimism con- 
cerning Kurusu’s mission. They will 
listen to him patiently, but they 
doubt that he brings an acceptable 
formula. 
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such momentum that it will be difficult to 
regulate.” 

In reply, Doughton agreed that the 
danger of inflation “must be of immediate 
concern to all of us.” He pledged his 
“earnest desire” to cooperate with the 
President. 





Vote Vagaries 


Many an unorthodox decision was 
slipped through the ballot boxes of the 
nation last week by vacillating voters. 


q In White Plains, N. Y., Joseph F. O’Neill, 
a retired auditor, urged friends to vote 
against him for the $2;400-a-year job of 
tax receiver, saying: “I hate politics. No 
matter what you do in politics you’re 
wrong. Besides I like to fish.” Nonetheless 
he was elected and rued: “I'll have to take 
it now, I suppose, but they’re not going to 
hook me again.” 


q In Garrison, N.Y., Samuel Sloan Duryee, 
New York attorney, was successful in his 
personal campaign to defeat himself as the 
Democratic candidate for Putnam County 
judge. He had been nominated against his 
will while on vacation. 


q In Springfield, Mass., Merrick Winslow, 
who polled only 1,940 votes when he ran 
two years ago, announced this year that 
he wasn’t a candidate for alderman. He 
garnered 15,828 ballots—and lost again. 


q In Yatesville, Pa., four housewives un- 
successfully opposed their husbands for 
town offices. “There is no ill feeling,” they 
announced. “We shook hands with our 
husbands. The men then left to celebrate 
the victory and we went home.” 


{In Sewickley Heights, Pa., Loretta 
Bernsdorff, 22-year-old cook, was elected 
justice of the peace on the Republican 
ticket. “I won’t be able to accept the 
office,” she regretted. “My family is mov- 
ing next week to another township.” 


q In Glen Cove, L.I., the electorate de- 
cided both to reduce City Judge Reginald 
Moore’s salary to $2,000 and to maintain 
it at $5,000 by voting an overwhelming 
“yes” on two conflicting amendments. Elec- 
tion officials explained that voters usually 
say “‘yes” to any proposition. 


¥ In Queens, New York, Borough Presi- 
dent George U. Harvey had promised to 
move to Canada a year earlier if President 
Roosevelt was reelected, but later backed 
down, saying that his constituents “need 
me here now more than ever.” Last week 
his voters disagreed and replaced him with 
James A. Burke. The ousted officer will 
go north, but only to his farm near New 
Milford, Conn., to raise cabbages. 


{ In Detroit, Billy Rogell, ex-shortstop for 
the Detroit Tigers who admitted he is a 
“green pea’ in politics, jomed Gus Dorais, 
University of Detroit football coach, on 
the City Council. 
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La Guardia relaxed at a Philharmonic rehearsal election day .. . 
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Mayoral Races 


Cleveland Provides an Upset; 
La Guardia Wins Third Term 


On election day last week, Fiorello H. 
La Guardia became the first mayor to be 
elected to three consecutive terms in New 
York’s history and carried with him a 
majority of the important Board of Esti- 
mate. Endorsed by the Republican, Ameri- 
can Labor, United City, and Fusion par- 
ties, La Guardia, who spent two hours lis- 
tening to a rehearsal of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Bruno Walter 
while awaiting the voters’ verdict, prompt- 
ly commented that he was in for “four 
years of hell.” All congratulations, he said, 
should go to his Democratic runner-up, 
District Attorney William O’Dwyer of 
Brooklyn. 

Despite President Roosevelt’s endorse- 
ment, the mayor’s plurality of 133,841 was 
the smallest of his three efforts, running far 
behind 1937, when it was 453,874, and 1933, 
when his lead was 282,000. The La Guar- 
dia tongue and temper, which had reached 
new heights, were blamed for cutting his 
vote considerably (see Perspective). The 
anti-La Guardia forces made capital of an 
allegedly obscene message directed by the 
mayor to an editorial writer of The New 
York World-Telegram. After the election 
The World-Telegram explained that the 
mayor had apologized suitably, applauded 
his reelection, and urged him to stick to 
his job. 

Elsewhere, mayoralty campaigns came 
o£ much as usual, Cleveland providing the 
major turnover. There the Republicans 
were ousted for the first time in eight 
years, a record vote being piled up for 
Frank J. Lausche, Democratic Common 
Pleas judge who fought the city’s suburban 
gambling houses last winter. Lausche, a 46- 
year-old lawyer and son of Yugoslav immi- 
grants, defeated the Welsh-born Republi- 
can incumbent, Edward Blythin. 

In Pittsburgh, Republicans made their 
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strongest bid for a return to power since 
the 1932 Democratic landslide but failed to 
unseat Mayor Cornelius D. Scully, who 
got back in by a narrow margin. An ardent 
New Dealer, Mayor Scully promised con- 
tinued improvement programs with Fed- 
eral and local funds, an expenditure to 
which the Republicans objected. 

George J. Harter, a former newspaper- 
man who went blind ten years ago from 
reading copy, became mayor of Akron, 
Ohio, defeating Lee D. Schroy, Republican 
mayor who had served three terms. As a 
Democratic member of the State Legisla- 
ture, Harter consistently supported labor 
legislation. 

Edward J. Jeffries, bowling enthusiast 


and dog fancier, was reelected Democratic 


mayor of Detroit handily over Recorder 
Joseph A. Gillis. ‘ 

in Boston the comeback plans of former 
Mayor James M. Curley, also an ex-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, ran into an earlier 
stumbling block. Mayor Maurice J. Tobin, 
a fellow Democrat who had defeated the 
Curley machine in 1987, did it again. 

Connecticut voters seemed satisfied with 
the government they had been getting. In 
Bridgeport, Jasper McLevy, hardy Social- 
ist ex-roofer, gained a fifth term by a 
healthy margin. In New Haven, John W. 
Murphy, Democratic incumbent, won a 
sixth consecutive term. In Hartford, an- 
other Democrat, Thomas J. Spellacy, won 
a fourth term. 





Diplomatic Target 

Peace demonstrations took a belligerent 
turn in Detroit last week, when the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Lord Halifax, was bom- 
barded with eggs and tomatoes. The mis- 
siles were hurled by women demonstrators, 
members of two “mothers vs. war” groups. 
An egg found its mark. Each of the groups, 
whose membership is limited, blamed the 
marksmanship on its rival. 

Next day, in Cleveland, the ambassa- 
dor was loudly booed and greeted with 
placards bearing such slogans as “Halifax 
is a warmonger.” A veteran of political 
demonstrations, Lord Halifax’s only feel- 
ing about the Detroit fray was “one of 
envy that the people over here have eggs 
and tomatoes to throw around.” 





Heraldry for Harold 


“Honest Harold” Ickes, as truculent a 
democrat as ever sneered at a title, was 
dubious last winter when an agent of the 
American Research Bureau offered to un- 
earth his family coat of arms for only $2. 
But the agent finally parted him from 
two crisp bills, perhaps by pointing out 
the prestige a crest would lend Farmer 
Ickes’ eggs. 

The agent should have known better. 
For no sooner did Honest Harold receive 








his coat of arms than he loudly branded 
it a “phony” and the transaction a swin- 
dle. Extensive research by his own kin, 
he maintained, had clinched the total ab- 
sence of any claim of the Ickes clan to 
such emblazonry. Loosing the furies of the 
government on the bureau, the Post Office 
Department issued a fraud order, which 
caused all mail addressed to the firm to be 
returned to the sender marked as fraudu- 
lent. 

Last week a Federal grand jury refused 
to believe that Honest Harold’s ancestry 
was necessarily so humble as to be with- 
out pretension to a coat of arms. It there- 
fore refused to indict the brothers Benja- 
min and Samuel Adelman, Washington 
proprietors of the firm. Crestfallen, the 
Interior Secretary moodily girt on his 
crestless armor for coming tilts as De- 
fense Coordinator of Solid Fuels (see 
page 50). 
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Aid for the Neighbors 


Actions Taken to Award Latins 
Share of Strategic Materials 


The United States this week took two 
steps vitally affecting the economies of its 
good neighbors to the south. One was the 
announcement by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull adding 519 names to the black- 
list of Latin-American individuals and 
firms believed to be acting in the interest 
of the Axis. 

The other move was even more import- 
ant. Under Executive Director Milo R. 
Perkins (see page 36), the five-month- 
old Economic Defense Board went to bat 
this week for Latin-American businessmen 
who had been clutching forlornly many 
priority ratings of no more value than 
Confederate money. After a two-month 
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survey of strategic materials in the non- 
Axis world, the EDB submitted to SPAB 
Director Donald M. Nelson a plan to make 
lump allocations to the Latins, based on a 
definite percentage of supplies available 
for 1942. At the top of the list stood steel 
rails and ship plates, reinforcing rods for 
concrete construction, electrical equipment, 
tinplate for canning, chemicals, and agri- 
cultural machinery. 


Significance 


The EDB’s plan strikes at a fundamen- 
tal Pan-American problem. Blockaded 
fram Europe, Latin America must import 
from the United States or face collapse in 
key industries. The Latins never could un- 
derstand why the United States today 
could export to them at a rate of only half 
a billion dollars a year when they are ex- 
porting twice as much to this nation, in- 
cluding vital chrome, manganese, tin, ni- 
trates, and copper. Especially Chileans, 
for example, had difficulty in understand- 
ing why they can buy little copper wire 
here, when Chile sends several shiploads of 
copper ore north every month. 

The Latins’ problem was not solved by 
the system of priorities, which proved only 
a synonym for “mafana” to them. Now 
the allocations plan, which will require 
only small quantities of “tight” materials, 
will give imperative South American needs 
precedence over this country’s civilian in- 
dustry. Although this scheme by no means 
will fulfill all Latin requests, the Adminis- 
tration believes that the increased pinch 
here will pay dividends in terms of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

On the other hand, the simmering Latin 
discontent at having received few military 
supplies will undoubtedly continue. Despite 
such vehement protests as that of Lima 
when the United States seized for Britain 
eighteen bombers which Peru had bought, 
Washington’s theory is still that one bomb- 
er over the English Channel is worth ten 
over the Andes. Under Lend-Lease, only 
six agreements with Latin nations have 
been completed, and these provide pri- 
marily for building naval and air bases. 





Death in the Big Top 


Death stalked the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus from Char- 
lotte, N.C., and struck its herd of 47 ele- 
phants at Atlanta, Ga., last week. Shortly 
after unloading, Alice died mysteriously. 
Within two days, deaths of seven others 
followed: Big Liz, Puqua (one of the 
show’s two African pygmies), Blanche, 
Mary, Tillie, Mabel, and Ringling Liz. 
Worth $15,000 each normally, they are 
virtually irreplaceable because of the war. 

When the circus left Atlanta with a rest- 
less elephant herd, it left behind three sick 
pachyderms. They were given medicines by 
Dr. Miles Standish Piper, a veterinary who 
had previously handled nothing larger than 








Acme 


Josephine took an antidote to arsenic 


cows. Elephant trainers labored to keep the 
three on their feet, saying: “If they lie 
down, they'll just give up.” However, two 
of them, Clara and Pom, died soon 
after. 

Frank Braden, publicity man, recalled 
that elephants became ill eight years ago 
in Charlotte, when seepage from a chem- 
ical plant poisoned the elephants’ grazing 
lot. “Tuesday, we played that same lot,” 
Braden recounted. “The chances are there 
are still chemical poisons in the subsoil.” 
After an autopsy on Puqua, State Chem- 
ist C. Reynolds Clark corroborated the 
theory of poisoning: he found arsenic. 





Week in the Nation 


ConcrREssMEN: Only two Congressional 
seats were at stake election day. Northern 
Mississippi elected District Attorney Jamie 
L. Whitten, 31-year-old Charleston Demo- 
crat, to serve the unexpired House term 
of Wall Doxey, now a senator. Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania selected Wilson D. Gil- 
lette, a sharp critic of President Roose- 
velt’s domestic policies, to succeed his fel- 
low Republican, the late Albert G. Ruther- 
ford. 


Rerorm: William B. Shields, who sought 
the office of Atlantic City sheriff to carry 
on his fight for reform against the Repub- 
lican machine of Enoch L. (Nucky) John- 
son (NEwsweEeEk, Nov. 3), ran a poor 
third. He won only 1,329 votes, compared 
with 27,596 for Dr. J. E. Carmack, a 
young dentist-athlete sponsored by the 
machine, and 20,086 for Edison Hedges, 
outboard-motor racer who was the Demo- 
cratic nominee. 


Sentence: Already serving a five-year 
sentence for mail fraud, Howard C. Hop- 
son, former president of the Associated 
Gas & Electric system, pleaded guilty in 
New York to evasion of income taxes. 
Receiving a sentence of two years, io 
run concurrently with his present term, 
he returned to Northeastern Peniten- 
tiary in Lewisburg, Pa. He has lost 78 
pounds since entering prison ten montlis 
ago. 


Exite: Irving Wexler, better known 
as Waxey Gordon, the beer baron who a 
year ago finished serving seven years for 
tax evasion, was hustled out of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles by local police. “I 
came out here to get a bankroll—I mean, 
to interest capital in a wonderful cleaning 
fluid,” protested Waxey, who insisted he 
had reformed. Police search of his effecis 
uncovered no samples of the fluid nor lit- 
erature describing it. 


Wreck: Near Dunkirk, Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s Chicago- New York 
express Pennsylvanian left its rails «t 
10:22 p.m. Sunday night and smashed into 
a signal tower, killing twelve and injuring 
42. The train was believed to have becn 
derailed by a cylinder head, which hid 
blown off a passing freight locomotive and 
fallen on the track. 


Governors: The only governorship :t 
stake on Election Day was in Virginia, 
where an appendectomy which curtailid 
his campaigning did not prevent Rep. Cc'- 
gate W. Darden Jr., Democrat, from ove’- 
whelming three opponents. In South Carc- 
lina, Lt. Gov. J. E. Harley became gove:- 
nor when his ex-chief, Burnet R. Maybank, 
entered the Senate. 
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The White House 


The President was riding high last week. 
Neutrality Act revision, toward which he 
had been working for a year, at last 
passed the Senate. His candidate for may- 
or of New York, Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
won. Hyde Park went completely Demo- 
cratic for the first time since 1871. With 
his old friend Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, he set up a joint United 
States-Canadian board to coordinate pro- 
duction. He had so allayed or scattered 
opposition to aid to Russia that only ex- 
treme isolationists spoke up when he an- 
nounced a $1,000,000,000 Lend-Lease cred- 
a. . 

The royal visitors of the week were 
Crown Princess Juliana and her children, 
whose simple and friendly ways have made 
them great favorites in the Roosevelt cir- 
cle. White House aides commented agree- 
ably on the fact that when Juliana’s chil- 
dren want help they go to their mother, 
not to a nurse. The Crown Princess and 
the President’s Scotch terrier, Falla, es- 
corted the Roosevelts to the Hyde Park 
polls Tuesday. 

Early Wednesday the President arrived 
in Washington with a lone cup of coffee 
under his belt and sped to the White 
House for a hearty breakfast and a heavy 
appointment list. The Congressional ball 
carriers arrived to predict neutrality re- 
vision. In the afternoon Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Coordinator of Infor- 
mation William J. Donovan, Sen. Tom 
Connally, and other visitors had to cross 
a picket line comprised of seven ladies who 
claimed to represent Women United of 
New York and We, The Mothers of Chi- 
cago. Their placards demanded that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt be impeached and that 
the British be driven from the capital. 

On Thursday, when Mr. Roosevelt fin- 
ished speaking to 250 delegates of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, a portly 
Greek delegate climbed to the platform, 
shook the President’s hand vigorously, 
and then kissed it. Mr. Roosevelt gently 
patted the fellow on the shoulder. Later in 
the week, the new officers of the American 
Newspaper Guild arrived to assure the 
President that they would operate a union 
of which he would be proud to have his 
wife a member. Sunday the President spent 


a quiet day, working over memos and let- 
ters. 


Donovan Strategy 

Ever since his North African-Balkan 
tour for Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox last spring, Wild Bill Donovan has 
considered counterpropaganda_indispen- 
sable to any strategy for defeat of the 
Axis. In Belgrade, particularly, he noted 


the electric effect of a few broadcasts by 
the Serb journalist Dr. Svetislav-Sveta 
Petrovitch, beamed from Boston’s short- 
wave station, WRUL. (Newsweek, April 
7). Petrovich’s news reports, stressing 
America’s purpose of arming victims of ag- 
gression, were credited with promoting 
Yugoslavia’s decision to fight. Ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Information by the 
President in July, Donovan mustered a 
council of geographers, historians, and psy- 
chologists to contrive an anti-Axis grand 
strategy. He delegated counterpropaganda 
to Nelson Poynter, who took leave as edi- 
tor of The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times to 
organize and direct a staff of newspaper- 
men. 

Since then Poynter has worked closely 
with Michael J. McDermott, chief of the 
State Department’s Current Information 
Division. Together, they winnow the day’s 
diplomatic dispatches and plan an appro- 
priate shortwave news menu. 

Poynter’s force serves this up in a 10,- 
000 word daily report. The report is fed to 
New York and telegraphed to eleven short- 
wave stations by Stanley Richardson, form- 
er Associated Press correspondent and co- 
ordinator employed by the radio industry. 

This complex organization is America’s 
first force designed for direct participa- 
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tion in the war of nerves. Following is a 
specific example of the way it works: 

One morning in October, Breckinridge 
Long, former American Ambassador to 
Rome, now an Assistant Secretary of State, 
called on McDermott for speech material. 
His address furnished Poynter’s staff a 
200-word bulletin. 

Last week an office memorandum by 
Poynter’s cable editor, John Ackelmire, 
summed up the reaction: © 





“The Long speech hit the jackpot ... 
produced an uninhibited harangue from 
Axis and Axis-controlled short-wave sta- 
tions .. . Axis newspapers also took it up, 
advertising to their own people Mr. Long’s 
charge that Germany was asking a mil- 
lion more troops from Italy and inten- 
tionally weakening her ally in order to 
betray her.” 

Ackelmire cited chapter and verse, as 
recorded for the COI by its own, NBC, 
and CBS listening posts. On its North 
American broadcast, Radio Roma blared: 
“Clearly an attempt to arouse the atro- 
cious suspicion that Germany would stab 
her ally.” For home consumption, another 
Rome station quoted “Berlin circles” thus: 
“An infamous and unprecedented maneu- 
ver to promote the awful suspicion that 
the Reich would betray its ally.” 


Congress 

Senate debate on neutrality revision 
held the Congr®ssional spotlight all last 
week. But other less pressing but signifi- 
cant issues awaited their turn. 

Insinuations by the press that some 
businessmen in the government make more 
than their stipulated $1 a year by manipu- 
lating contracts prompted Chairman Har- 
ry S. Truman of the Senate committee in- 
vestigating defense contracts to initiate an 
inquiry. All $l-a-year men were directed 
to itemize their salaries and emoluments 
if any, their corporate connections, and 
the defense contracts awarded the firms 
from which they came. In the House, 
meantime, Rep. John M. Coffee of Wash- 
ington claimed 100 members stood ready - 
to support “an exposure of the connections 
between $l-a-year men and big corpora- 
tions.” 

The pork-barrel omnibus waterways bill 
got a green light from the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. The opposition 
girded for a showdown. Many congress- 
men fear that mere authorization of a bil- 
lion dollars, although involving no imme- 
diate expenditure, will frighten economy- 
minded constituents. 

In the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado 
plugged for the bill doubling the base pay 
of enlisted Army men. The boost in Army 
morale attendant on its passage, he ar- 
gued, would repay the nation many times 
over for the $374,000,000 yearly cost. 

To maintain defense production levels, 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, ar- 
dent Republican interventionist, intro- 
duced a bill outlawing strikes called by 


_ edict of union leaders. The measure would 


allow a strike only after a majority of the 
union involved had balloted for the walk- 
out in a vote supervised by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
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Words Vie With Battle Fury 


for Victories on War Fronts 


Wave of Speeches Provides 
Overtones for Bitter Fighting 
in Mud, Sleet, and Snow 


Comrades! Twenty-four years have 
passed since the victory of the October 
Social Revolution and the establishment in 
our country of the Soviet system. 


All Russia listened as the flat voice of 
Joseph Stalin hailed Communism’s great 
anniversary. The words echoed back down 
the corridor of years to that fateful, con- 
fused Nov. 7* in a city then called Petro- 
grad. Government, society, and army had 
collapsed; the Soviet workers took over 
supreme power. John Reed, the American 
reporter, saw the revolution rise: “Day 
broke on the city in the wildest excitement 
and confusion, a whole nation heaving up 
in long hissing swells of storm.” 

Now, in 1941 as in 1917, the supreme 
test of the revolution came in the heat of 
war against the Germans. The great men 
of that early epoch, Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Krylenko, had long since vanished. In their 
place stood the single figure of Joseph 
Stalin—a man who has reached full stature 
only in the last four months. This war has 
made him. The points in his speech before 
the Moscow Soviet last week were an- 
swered one by one in words and actions 
from all over the world. Thus were summed 
up both war and revolution in a grim 
monologue with Stalin’s words (in italics) 
carrying the narrative. 


The enemy has seized the greater part of 
the Ukraine, White Russia, Moldavia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and a number 
of other regions. He has penetrated to the 
Don, hangs like a black cloud over Lenin- 
grad, and threatens our glorious capital, 
Moscow ... The German Fascist invaders 
calculated that they would certainly be 
able to finish with the Soviet Union in a 
month and a half to two months. 


In a beer hall in Munich, the chief of 
the invading German Armies also hailed 
an anniversary—the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of the revolution that didn’t work, 
the Putsch of Nov. 9, 1922. Hitler’s speech 
was not broadcast. Radio stations act as 
beacons for night bombers. But his words 
might have echoed back across the steppes: 
“Never was a great empire smashed and 
destroyed in shorter time than was Soviet 
Russia this time.” 





*According to the Julian calendar then used 
by Russia, the revolution began on Oct. 25, or 
thirteen days behind the Gregorian calendar 
used by the rest of the world. 


For the four months of the war so far 
our losses in killed are 350,000, missing 
378,000, and our wounded number 1,020,- 
000 men. For the same period the enemy 
has lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
more than 4,500,000 men. 


The raspy voice of the Fiihrer sounded 
in the rafters of the smoky hall. It said 
that Russia had sustained losses of eight 
to ten million men, with prisoners in Ger- 
man hands amounting to 3,600,000. 


“But the enemy does not halt before 
sacrifices. He. cares nothing whatever for 
the blood of his soldiers. He keeps throw- 
ing onto the front fresh units to replace 
those put out of commission and is strain- 
ing every effort to capture Leningrad and 


Stalin hailed a revolution 


Moscow before the advent of winter, for 
he knows that for him the winter has noth- 
ing good in store. 


Near Berlin a group of newspaper cor- 
respondents visited the Reserve Hospital 
and Re-educational Home. They saw 180 
men with brain and spinal wounds. Most 
were from the Russian front. And to many, 
nurses spoke in the simple phrases used by 
4-year-olds. 





Hundreds of miles to the east under the 
leaden skies of the great Russian plains 
other men under the banner of the crooked 
cross struggled through the mud, sleet, and 
snow, An army spokesman cried: “When 
our dreams come true and the weather im. 
proves, the whole German front will move 
forward again, and we shall announce the 
news to the sound of trumpets.” In ithe 
Munich beer hall, the Fithrer’s voice fell: 
“Now we are on the defensive at Lenin- 
grad.” 


A people who have lost all semblance to 
human beings and who have sunk to the 
level of wild beasts ... have the impudence 
to call for the destruction of the great 
Russian nation. 


The old front fighters who carried the 
Swastika with Hitler when he was an un- 
known agitator in a raincoat pounded the . 
tables as he said: “I have no interest in 
any such city as Leningrad, but only in the 
destruction of the industrial centers of 
Leningrad. If it suits the Russians to blow 
up their cities, they save us, perhaps, 
much work.” 


The German invaders wish to have a war 
of extermination against the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. Well, if the Germans wish 
this to be a war of extermination, they 
will get it! 


The beer hall was quiet for a moment. 
Then the Fiihrer’s words came slowly: 
“The fight has become a fight not only for 
Germany but for all Europe, a fight for 
existence or nonexistence.” 


How is one to explain that the blitzkrieg 
was not successful in the east? ... The 
German calculations were based in the first 
place on the earnest hopes of creating a 
general coalition against the USS.R.... 
But the Germans sadly miscalculated 
..- Britain and the United States, far from 
joining the camp of the Fascist aggressors, 
sided with the USS.R. in its fight against 
Germany. 


In Washington, the anniversary of the 
Revolution was marked by a reception at 
the Soviet Embassy that turned into one 
of the largest diplomatic functions ever 
held in the capital. Congratulations were 
sent to Stalin by President Roosevelt. And 
Prime Minister Churchill hailed the Soviet 
Premier as “that great warrior.” 


The recent tripartite conference in Mos- 
cow ... decided to help our country s1s- 
tematically with tanks and aircraft . . . 
Even earlier, Britain engaged to supply to 
our country materials such as aluminum, 
lead, tin, nickel, and rubber. 


President Roosevelt announced he 
granting of a $1,000,000,000 loan to the 
Soviet for war materials under the Lerd- 
Lease Act and exchanged cordial perso:al 
letters with Stalin. In Britain, Lord Bca- 
verbrook told of one phase of the Moscow 
negotiations: “Mr. Stalin showed joy, 
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COMBINATION: STOP-NOTCH RIB TREAD FOR FRONT WHEELS, STOP-NOTCH ALL-WEATHER FOR REAR 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BEST 


Never before has any tire offered the magnificent 
dependability and safety you will find in these two 
stunning Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheels. Utterly 
new in design, they combine heavy-duty ruggedness 
and endurance with a lightfooted, easy-riding mo- 
bility that brings new comfort to high-speed travel. 
Even in localities where heat and poor roads punish 
ordinary tires, these great car- @ 

tiers are piling up remarkable ‘ 

performance records. And tests 

on all kinds of roads prove 


their new “stop-notched” treads—in both center trac- 
tion and full rib patterns — stop a car in far less distance 
than any previous treads of either type. No other 
tires in the world afford this combination of long- 
distance ability, road-gripping traction and lux- 
urious riding ease. Yes, Double Eagles cost a little 
more. But if you want tires that will give you superb 
service far into the future, you 
cannot afford to be with- 
out them—especially in times 
like these. 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, LifeGuard, All-Weather 
_ =—T. M.’sThe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








11,000 “Jeeps” Could be Made from Steel 
Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 


* 


* 


* 





More and more preformed wire rope is being demanded 
by American industry because it lasts longer—reduces fre- 
quency of machine shutdowns for replacements—steadies 
production—is easier and safer to handle. Therefore, it 
saves both time and money. 


That is reason enough for its specification during normal 
times. But these are not normal times. Today preformed wire 
rope is a national necessity because, through lasting longer, 
it conserves steel which America vitally needs. 


For instance, the steel conserved this year by the longer 


service of preformed wire rope. would be enough to build 


more than 11,000 United States Army reconnaissance cars. 


Preformed wire rope benefits both you and the Nation. 





Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 
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In deepest Russia: the Germans dreamed of better weather 


pleasure, satisfaction, and relief on being 
told that we would give to Russia all the 
aluminum they had asked for . . . I felt it 
my duty to say: ‘Mr. Churchill did it.’ 

. and Mr. Stalin said: ‘The old war 


horse’.” 


There is no doubt that the absence of a 
second front in Europe against the Ger- 
mans considerably relieves the position of 
the German Army, nor can there be any 
doubt that the appearance of a second 
front on the Continent of Europe—and 
undoubtedly this will appear in the near 
future—will essentially relieve the position 
of our armies to the detriment of the Ger- 
man Army. 


It was still quiet along the coasts of Eu- 
rope from Norway to Spain. The Germans 
had, according to the Fiihrer’s boast, 
doubled and tripled their defending bat- 
teries against the possibility of an Allied 
invasion. But from the sky came the reg- 
ular throb and hum of motors. It was loud- 
est on the night of Nov. 7. Nearly 800 
planes, the greatest force of bombers the 
Royal Air Force had ever thrown into ac- 
tion flew across darkened Europe. Sudden 
winter storms caught them on the way 
home, and the losses came to 35 ships— 
the largest suffered by the RAF in a single 
hight’s activity so far. 

Other British air fleets raided Italy from 
their bases in Africa. Forty persons were 
killed and 80 wounded in Brindisi alone, 
the heaviest toll yet inflicted on an Italian 
city. At sea another blow fell on the 
Fascists. A British squadron of two cruisers 
and two destroyers intercepted Italian con- 
voys, guarded by a superior naval force, 
and sank nine merchantmen and two de- 
stroyers without loss to themselves. 


This week during an address at the Lord 


Mayor’s luncheon, Prime Minister Church- 
ill said nothing about a second front. But 
he did claim that on the third front—the 
air—the RAF was “at least equal in size 
and number” to the vaunted German Air 
Force. And, revealing that he expected the 
Germans to launch a peace offensive short- 
ly, Churchill said that the British “owe it 
to ourselves, to our Russian allies and to 
. . . the United States” to make it clear 
that they would never enter into any ne- 
gotiations whatever with the Nazis.: 























Newsweek map—Starworth 
The Russian-Finnish front, sub- 
ject of a diplomatic battle 





Finnish Fire 


Peace Pressure Arouses Anger 
and Sparks Crisis in Helsinki 


On Nov. 2 Risto Ryti, the thin-faced 
banker who is now President of Finland, 
granted an interview to Henry J. Taylor, 
a North American Newspaper Alliance 
correspondent. When asked if Finland 
would halt its drive into Soviet territory, 
Ryti replied: “Finland’s advance will stop 
at a strategic line, independently selected 
by her in her own defensive interests of 
security. The location of this line obvious- 
ly must remain a military secret at this 
time.” 

That statement apparently summed up 
the attitude of the Finnish Government at 
the moment that Secretary of State Hull 
announced Russia had offered to make 
peace with Finland. The action was fol- 
lowed by the application of strong British 
and American pressure to draw the north- 
ern republic out of the war and prevent the 
Finns from pressing on to their “strategic 
line.” 

Washington’s moves—and the clearly 
implied British threat to declare war on 
Finland—brought about a crisis in Hel- 
sinki. Stories circulated that Home Min- 
ister Vaino A. Tanner, an old-line Social 
Democrat, had resigned and that the Fin- 
nish radio had declared operations in Rus- 
sia were approaching a close. Premier 
Johan Wilhelm Rangell paid a secret visit 
to Stockholm for consultations. And the 
violence of the German reaction to the 
Washington suggestions was one indication 
of the seriousness of the desperate choice 
that the little republic faced. 


Significance 





It was fully recognized in Washington 
that Finland was in no position actually to 
withdraw from the war. If that were at- 
tempted, the German retribution would 
be swift and terrible. But what Washing- 
ton did hope to gain was a cessation of 
Finnish military activity against the Soviet 
—whether declared or undeclared. This 
was based on the reasoning that the Finns 
have reconquered, with the exception of the 
Hangé peninsula, practically all the terri- 
tory lost in the 1939-40 war, plus consid- 
erable slices of Soviet territory (see map). 

The immobilization of the Finnish Ar- 
mies would represent a military gain of 
great importance for the Soviet. First, it 
would relieve some of the pressure against 
Leningrad, although the Finns might con- 
tinue to hold the Leningrad-Murmansk 
railway in the places where they have al- 
ready cut it. But, more than anything else, 
it would remove the menace of a Finnish- 
German drive against Murmansk and 
Archangel this winter. Practically the only 
German force in Finland—some four to six 
divisions under Col. Gen. Eduard Dieti—is 
concentrated in the Petsamo area, with 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
tory in the peace of March 13, 1940. 


1940 
Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British mor- 
ale. Italy conquered British Somaliland 
and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. 
Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, reached Ben- 
gasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 
1941 
On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
May 31 the British quelled an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
Between June 8 and July 12 the Allies 
conquered Syria. Hitler attacked Russia 
June 22. On July 7 the United States 
occupied Iceland. Japan completed occu- 
pation of Indo-China July 23. On Aug. 
14 Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
the eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Iran 
yielded to Anglo-Russian forces on Aug. 
28. On Sept. 11 President Roosevelt 
ordered the Navy to “shoot on sight.” 
On Oct. 16 Gen. Hideki Tojo formed a 
new Japanese Cabinet. On Oct. 17 the 
USS. Kearny was torpedoed, and on 
Oct. 30 the U.S. destroyer Reuben James 
was sunk by the Germans with a loss of 
101 men. Assassination of two German 
officers in France brought reprisal execu- 
tions of 100 French hostages on Oct. 21 
and 24. 


Last Week 

Nov. 3-10—Tokyo dispatched a spe- 
cial envoy, Saburo Kurusu, to Washing- 
ton. Stalin, speaking on the 24th anni- 
versary of the Russian revolution, fore- 
cast the eventual defeat of Hitler. The 
Fiihrer replied in a Nazi anniversary ad- 
dress at Munich. The RAF lost 35 planes 
in Britain’s greatest night air raid 
against the Continent. 








Soviet troops laughed at posters deriding Hitler 


Finnish troops holding the rest of the 
front from Louhi to the Gulf of Finland. 

The Germans have been unable to make 
any notable progress so far because of the 
baffling Arctic terrain. But the Finns are 
very familiar with the tundra and in win- 
ter conduct operations over it with 
particular skill and speed. Without the par- 
ticipation of Finnish troops in a White Sea 
campaign, the Allies have little to fear. 
With the aid of the Finns, however, the 
Germans might be able to close both Mur- 
mansk and Archangel, the two principal 
ports of entry for British and American 
war materials for the Soviet Armies. 





Land of Bloodshed 


In Istanbul, where they had sought 
refuge, Serbian Orthodox Church officials 
last week issued one of the most sweeping 
charges of mass murder yet made against 
the Nazis. They claimed that since the 
German occupation of Yugoslavia, some 
340,000 Serbians—men, women, and chil- 
dren—had. been massacred, 800 Serbian 
priests had “disappeared,” and numerous 
churches had been destroyed. The Yugo- 
slav Government-in-Exile in Britain added 
to this the accusation that the Nazis and 
Croatian Fascists were “working in ac- 
cordance with a plan for the destruction 
and extermination of the Serbs.” 

In Yugoslavia itself, according to all 
accounts, the guerrilla war between Ser- 
bian Chetniks and German occupation 
forces still raged, while youths let their 
beards grow as a sign of protest against 
the mounting Nazi reprisal executions. 
Even Gen. Milan Neditch, the puppet 
Premier set up by the Germans, felt im- 
pelled to warn Serbs: “We know that for 
every German killed hundreds of Serbs 
are executed.” 
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Seven Heros 


The parade lasted only two hours. But 
aside from that Moscow put on the usual 
overwhelming show for the celebration of 
the 24th anniversary of the revolution. 
Tanks and armored cars rattled through 
Red Square. Planes flew overhead—only 
this time they were on real patrol against 
German raiders. And the vast crowds of 
soldiers laughed in holiday spirit at anti- 
Nazi posters on the walls. 

Stalin reviewed the parade from his ree- 
ular place on the balcony of Lenin’s tomb. 
Then he spoke to the masses, largely re- 
peating his radio address of the night be- 
fore. But he ended on a significant note. 
He asked the Russians to emulate, above 
all others, seven men—Dmitri Donskoi, a 
Muscovite prince who drove the Tatars 
from the Don Valley; Cosmo Minin, the 
defender of Moscow against the Poles; 
Prince Pozhaiski, Minin’s aide; Alexander 
Névski, the savior of Novgorod; Alexander 
Suvoroff, eighteenth-century czarist gen- 
eral; and Mikhail Kutuzoff, Napoleon’s op- 
ponent in the Moscow campaign. None of 
them would have approved of Karl Marx. 





Wandering Arab 


Since 1937, when he fled from Jerusalem 
in woman’s clothes, Haj Amin el Hus- 
seini, Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, has al- 
ways managed to keep one jump ahead of 
the British, first in Syria, then in Iraq, 
and, finally in Iran. Last month he made 
his way to Rome via Albania and was 
warmly welcomed there. Last week he 
went on to Berlin, where he was received 
as “the famous warrior against Judaism 
and oppression.” 

The Mufti’s arrival in Berlin coincided 
with the reported assassination of one of 
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his bitterest enemies, Fakhri Bey Nasha- 
shibi. The member of a famous family in 
Jerusalem that has generally backed the 
British, Nashashibi was attacked as he 
left a hotel in Baghdad. 





Pinch Hitter 


Kurusu Carries Hopes of Tokyo 
for Better Relations With U.S. 


The hardening of national attitudes and 
the increased tempo of the war all over 
the world was reflected last week in Ja- 
pan. The Japan Times and Advertiser, 
organ of the Foreign Office, published a 
seven-point program on which Tokyo 
would be willing to reach an agreement 
with Washington—and almost every point 
was totally unacceptable to the United 
States. Other papers threatened that the 
Japanese Army would cut the Burma Road 
by a drive from Indo-China. Tension with 
Russia increased, following the sinking of 
a Japanese steamer in the Sea of Japan, 
supposedly by a Soviet mine that drifted 
down from the Vladivostok barrage. 

With every Japanese move of this kind, 
the attitude of Washington became pro- 
gressively stiffer. War was mentioned as a 
probability (see Washington Tides). And 
this week Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill proclaimed that in such an event Brit- 
ain would join the hostilities on the 
American side within an hour. 

In the midst of this darkening scene, 
however, the Japanese Government sud- 
denly staged one of its reverse plays. 
Premier Hideki Tojo decided to send a 
special emissary to Washington in a new 
attempt to arrange an _ understanding. 
And, as often happens in Tokyo, the man 
with the right qualifications for the job 
was already standing in the wings. 

He was dapper, 55-year-old Saburo 
Kurusu, a career diplomat of 31 years’ 
experience. His special fitness lay in his 
perfect English, his intimate knowledge 
of international trade and economic prob- 
lems, and his familiarity with the secret 
understandings that entered into the Tri- 
partite Pact. Kurusu was Ambassador to 
Berlin when the agreement was signed in 
September 1940, but his reluctance to 
make Japan a full partner in the Axis 
brought him into collision with the pro- 
German Foreign Minister, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka. As a result, he was recalled from 
Berlin and placed on the inactive list. 

Kurusu began his foreign-service career 
in 1910 after his graduation from the Com- 
mercial Academy of Tokyo. Thereafter, 
consular posts in New York, Chicago, 
Honolulu, Manila, and Santiago, Chile, 
were steppingstones to his appointment as 
Ambassador to Belgium in 1936. During 
his service in the United States, Kurusu 
married an American, the former Alice 
Little of Chicago. He has three American- 
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by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN 


Ajong the entire saw-tooth line of 
some 2,000 miles frontage, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, General Win- 
ter and his able Lieutenants Snow, Ice, 
Sleet, Rain, and Mud, plus stubborn re- 
sistance of the Red Army, seem to have 
checked the German advance. At the 
{ start of this week, however, there was 
§ a major German effort in progress in 
the south to reach the Caucasus by a 
heavy frontal attack against Rostov and 
a steam-roller drive through the Crimea 
(see map below). 

These movements seem to be coor- 
dinated in a two-pronged pincers of- 
fensive and, if successful, will enable 
Hitler to reach the gateway of the Cau- 
casus on the line Rostov-Krasnodar. 
From here it may be expected that Hit- 
ler will launch his much-heralded winter 
campaign into this region. 

There are three land routes open to 
Hitler for reaching the Middle East, 
one east of the Caspian through Tur- 
kestan, another across Turkey, and the 
main route via the Caucasus. However, 
any plan for a campaign into the Mid- 
dle East must include a supply route 
across the Black Sea—and these waters 
are still Russian-controlled. 

{ The Turkestan route would be a di- 
rect thrust against the right flank of 
the British position in the Middle East. 
But this passage involves control of the 


The Roads Open to Hitler Beyond the Caucasus 


O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


forced, it is generally believed such 
action would throw the Turks into the 
war on the side of the British. As such 
a move would probably create a second 
front for Hitler, the squeeze on Turkey 
is now lessening. 

Therefore, regardless of all future 
moves, it seems rather definite that, 
once at the Caucasus gate, the Ger- 
mans’ immediate objective will be to 
establish a firm foothold on the main 
route to the Middle East by occupation 
of the quadrilateral Rostov-Astrakhan- 
Makhach-Kala-Tuapse as far south as 
the snowbound mountain ranges. This 
plan would involve a drive directed on 


Astrakhan and Makhach Kala. 


Gaining of the Astrakhan position 
would halt the supplies to Russia from 
India and the Persian Gulf. The routes 
over which they must come converge 
on the Caspian Sea and in Russian Tur- 
kestan, and most of these supplies are 
water-borne to the interior via the 
Volga. The holding of the Black Sea 
coastal front as far south as the moun- 
tains would deny much-needed har- 
borage to the Russian Fleet and at 
Tuapse afford control of the terminals 
of the railways to Baku and across to 
the Caspian. Possession of the quad- 
rilateral would include the “little oil” 
region north of the mountains around 
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Caspian and the occupation in the first 
instance of the North Caucasus and is, 
therefore, not available at this time. 
The route through Turkey would be 
ideal for German strategy, giving Hitler 
command of the Dardanelles, an open- 
ing for a pincers movement against the 
Caucasus, and an opportunity for a 
drive southward against the Suez re- 
gion. But the Turks so far have suc- 
ceeded in resisting German pressure for 
| a troop right-of-way, and, if passage is 





Newsweek map—Manning 


Krasnodar and give to the Germans 
other much-needed supplies, many mil- 
itary objectives, and an important 
strategical position. 

Such a winter campaign in the upper 
Caucasus, if successful, would provide 
an outlet for German initiative and a 
setting for a bridgehead in this area 
that must be gained in preparation for 
any springtime offensive southward 
against the British bastion of the Mid- 
dle East. 
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F rom the warm waters of Ran- 
goon, Burma, to the icy seas of Arch- 
angel, American supplies are flowing. 
Soon the flags of our merchant ships, 
{ backed by the power.of the Navy, will 
be seen in every port. America’s inter- 
est in the sea war grows even more rap- 
idly than the headlines indicate. So it 
is worth-while to attempt to analyze re- 
cent figures, in order to get a clearer 
picture of how this struggle is going. 

A British Admiralty report last week 
listed 1,276 U-boat men as having been 
captured since hostilities began. Of 
these, 467 are Italians. Italian subma- 
rines run from 1,450 to 600 tons in dis- 
placement, with the latest and best in 
the 950-ton class. Their complements 
run high, averaging about 48 men. On 
this basis it is a fair assumption that 
the Italians probably have surrendered 
at least ten submarines in the course of 
the war. 


The records, covering many years 
of submarine operations in all navies, 
show that when a submarine is really 
lost she sinks with her entire crew en- 
tombed. Hence any estimate of subma- 
rines lost calculated on the numbers of 
men captured would be too. low for 
either the Germans or Italians. 

The British figures show 809 Nazi 
crew men captured. German subma- 
rines range in size from 1,060 tons dis- 
placement to as low as 250 tons. Par- 
ticular stress has been laid on the 500- 
and 250-ton classes. The complements 
of these types run from 35 to 23 men, a 
mean being about 30. If then, we as- 
sume that the entire crews of all sub- 
marines captured were rescued, this 
would bring the figure of submarines 
surrendered to 27. 

As pointed out above, this is no guide 
to the total number of submarines sunk. 
It is an indication, though, of the num- 
ber which have been captured, or which, 
as probably happened in a few rare 
cases, were caught in circumstances 
where some of the men could escape. 
That is likely to be a conservative es- 
timate, with the rate of losses increas- 
ing as the air and surface defense is 
bettered. 


On the other side of the ledger 
must be placed the merchant tonnage 





The Tide Is Turning Against the U-Boat 


by Admiral WILLIAM VY. PRATT, U:S.N. Retired 


losses. The British do not put out 
many figures, but Berlin does. Mr. 
Churchill’s statement placed losses for 
July, August, and September at two- 
thirds less than the three previous high 
months or about 472,200 tons. Spread 
over the three months, this would give 
about 160,000 tons average. 

Undoubtedly that is too low an esti- 
mate for September, which was a high 
month in tonnage losses. The German 
figures for July, August, and September 
totaled 1,628,200 tons and a comparison 
of the London and Berlin statistics 
gives a conservative ratio of about one 
to three, with the Germans claiming 
British losses to be three times what the 
British admit. Taken on this basis, the 
Berlin September and October figures, 
respectively 683,400 tons and 441,300 
tons, should reduce to approximately 
228,000 and 150,000 for each month. 
This is guesswork, but it should be 
nearer the truth than the Berlin figures. 
From the beginning of the war, of 
course, there have been glaring discrep- 
ancies between Berlin and London esti- 
mates on sea losses. This is possibly ac- 
counted for to some extent by the fact 
that the British report only those 
ships actually sunk, while Berlin 
probably includes both those dam- 
aged and sunk. 

Even if the 300,000-ton monthly rate 
of sinkings could be kept up during the 
coming winter months, when subma- 
rines work at a disadvantage in the wa- 
ters of the Northern Atlantic, what 
about replacements? An average dis- 
placement of 5,000 tons for ships in the 
transport work requires a replacement 
rate of two ships a day to break even. 
When the 10,000-tonners begin to slide 
off the ways, as they are doing now, 
this means a replacement tonnage of one 
ship a day to break even. Anything 
above this figure is to the good, and the 
tide in the Axis sea war will start to 
ebb. 

Casualties there will be, perhaps ex- 
ceeding those of the Reuben James, but 
the Axis group still does not have the 
power to retard the growth of our naval 
replacement tonnage. And as our sup- 
plies grow and the rate of transport to 
the fronts increase, while the submarine 
loses in striking power, our feet are set 
on the road which leads to final victory. 


~~ 
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Saburo Kurusu, envoy extraordinary 


educated children and even in Japan has 
lived in an American-style house. 

The conservative newspaper Yomiuri 
described him as “a pinch hitter on the 
diplomatic diamond.” The terminology 
was clear to a nation that rivals the 
United States in its love of baseball, but 
Yomiuri’s choice of metaphors had _ sour 
overtones to those Japanese who remen- 
bered Babe Ruth’s opinion of their play- 
ers: “They’re clever and agile but they'll 
never beat the Americans just because 
they’re not big and strong enough.” 


Significance 





The decision to send Kurusu to Wash- 
ington was caused not only by the tense 
international situation but also resulted 
from the deep split in Japanese politics. 
While the army has strengthened its 
power, it has by no means snuffed out 
all resistance to its extremist projects. 
The opposition has become more and 
more homogeneous and revolves around 
a body of conservative politicians, all of 
them close to the emperor. 

These men are coming to resemble the 
old genro*—the elder statesmen, advisers 
to the emperor, who sponsored the Meiji 
restoration and thereafter helped to <e- 
velop Japan as a peaceful, conservative 
monarchy. They included such figures as 
Admiral Togo, Prince Inouye, Prince Ito, 
and Prince Saionji, the last survivor, who 
died a year ago. 

In the last few months, however, the 
new genro has taken form and applied its 
influence. This group was primarily re- 
sponsible for the appointment of Kurusu. 
They comprise @ roster of the men who, if 
anyone can, will keep Japan out of war: 

The Marquis Koichi Kido, Lord Privy 


Seal, the official closest to the emperor, 





*Pronounced with a hard g and meaning 
“first (of the) elders.” 
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The Battle that was 
won in Drawing-Room A 


At four-thirty, everything was lovely ... 

. . . production plans all set on the big Defense 
contract . . .the Old Man, the Production Manager, 
the Plant Superintendent going over notes for the 
big meeting next morning, six hundred miles away. . 


Then, at four-thirty, catastrophe. The supplier 
they’d counted on can’t furnish vitally-needed cast- 
ings. What to do? 

“*Cast ’em ourselves!’’ snapped the Old Man. 


‘*Means re-planning the whole production set- 


up,’ said the P. M. 


“No time to do that before the meeting,”’ said 
the Super. 

‘“Time, my eye!’’ said the Old Man. ‘“‘We’ll 
get Pullman drawing-rooms on the Limited tonight 
—lock ourselves in and iron things out. We can 
get down to our shirt sleeves and be comfortable. 
No interruptions — and we can lick this into shape 
by bedtime. We’ll get a good night’s sleep, and it’ll 
be duck soup at the meeting in the morning!’’ 

That’s the way it happened, too. By eleven-thirty 
that night there were three pairs of shoes waiting 
for their free Pullman shine. 


And even the Old Man’s snore sounded kind of 

contented. 

* * * 
That’s the swell thing about Pullman travel—it 
gives you extra comfort, extra privacy, to any degree 
you want. 

For instance, Pullman offers—on many lines—the 
other Pullman rooms shown below .. . for just a 
mite more than separate lower berths for each occu- 
pant. Better look them over—pick the one that ap- 
peals most. Then, next trip, try it! 

Meanwhile, memorize this sentence: Pullman gets 
you there—safely, comfortably, dependably—and no fool- 
ing about it! 


COPR. 1941, THE PULLMAN CO. 





THE ROOMETTE: (for one). Completely pri- THE BEDROOM: (for one or two). Two extra- 


vate—surprisingly spacious. Private toilet and comfy beds, your own toilet and wash basin, 
lavatory, roomy clothes-locker, a big, soft bed writing table, full-length mirror. Individual 
and your own air-conditioner. air-conditioning, naturally! 











THE BEDROOM SUITE: (for three or four). By 
day, one big room —by night, two separate 
double bedrooms—each with toilet and lava- 
tory, grand beds, comfort-gadgets galore. 


For Comfort, Safety and Dependability- Ve Villian 


| 
_. 


The One and Original Quisling: With the Swastika in back 
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of him and German officers on each side, the leader of the Norwegian Nazis 
reviews his followers. According to rumors from Norway, he recently tried 
to commit suicide—but was dragged back to life by the Germans. 





who handles all documents requiring the 
imperial seal. 

Tsuneo Matsudaira, Imperial House- 
hold Minister, former Ambassador to 
Washington and London, and one of the 
nation’s foremost liberals. 

Prince Fumimaro Konoye, former 
Premier, who staked the life of his Cabinet 
on a rapprochement with Washington. — 

Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, former 
Premier, President of the Privy Council 
and Vice Premier in Konoye’s third Cabi- 
net, a middle-of-the-roader who opposed 
the Axis hookup. 

Baron Reijiro Wakatsuki, former Pre- 
mier, called “traitor” by army extremists. 

Admiral Keisuke Okada, former Pre- 
mier, known as a friend of the United 
States, who barely escaped assassination 
at the hands of militarists in 1936 for his 
moderate attitude. 

Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, former Pre- 
mier, who took a stand against the Tri- 
partite Pact. 


Leyden Shutdown 


In 1574, during the struggle of the Dutch 
against the Spanish, the city of Leyden 
withstood a long and grim siege. The fol- 
lowing year, as a reward, William of 
Orange offered the people of Leyden the 
choice between paying no taxes over a 
period of years and a university. They took 
the university, and it developed into one 
of the great European seats of learning. 
Grotius, Descartes, and Oliver Goldsmith 
were among its famous alumni. The Ley- 
den jar (electrical condenser) was discov- 
ered there. 

Last week Leyden lived up to its tradi- 
tions but paid heavily in doing so. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Nazi gauleiter in the Neth- 
erlands, ordered the university to sus- 
pend all examinations beginning Nov. 
20 because the students had staged a 
strike after the dismissal of a Jewish 
professor. Leyden decided to close down 
completely. 
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Men Wanted 


Industrial Conscription Fails 
to Meet British Labor Demands 


























































Two Gallup Polls conducted in Britain 
tested the popularity of Prime Minister 
Churchill last week. One showed that sup. 
port for Churchill had dwindled to 84 
per cent as compared with 89 per cent a 
year ago. The other explained the decline. 
It showed that 53 per cent were dissatis- 
fied with the way the government was 
handling one of its biggest problems—man 
power. 

The man-power debate has raged in 
Parliament and press for months. In es. 
sence, it is a matter of orgarization—and 
the outcome of the war may hang on Brit- 
ain’s ability to solve the problem. The 
chief criticism has been directed at Labor 
Minister Ernest Bevin, the virtual dic- 
tator of the country’s working population 
of 15,800,000 men and 6,400,000 women. 
As if. to support the critics, the Labor Min- 
istry last week listed 196,594 men and 
women as jobless—although this figure is 
the lowest since 1929. The Emergency 
Powers Act, passed last year, gave Bevin 
the right to order anyone in Britain to any 
job; yet it was only last April that he 
yielded to strong public pressure and in- 
troduced industrial conscription. 

But even conscription apparently has 
not solved the man-power shortage. Coal 
mining is one example of an industry that 
has been especially hard hit. It is now 
producing at the rate of 218,500,000 tons 
a year instead of the required 234,000,000, 
because there are only 690,000 miners to 
do the job, against a minimum need of 
750,000 men. The fall of France and 
Italy’s entry into the war cut off foreign 
markets; some mines stopped production, 
and many men enlisted in the army, which 
refuses to release them. In addition, trans- 
port troubles have caused a maldistribu- 
tion of supplies. 

The demand for far more drastic action 
to remedy the man-power shortage mount- 
ed last week, and the government consid- 
ered a bill to raise the male conscription 
age from 41 to 50, with the aim of increas- 
ing both industrial and military human 
reserves. It also discussed a proposal to 
conscript women for the various army 
auxiliary services as well as for industry, 
as is already done. In the compulsory in- | 
dustrial conscription drive, 2,151,280 wom- 
en have so far registered, of whom 575,463 
have been interviewed about the sort of 
work they are fitted to do. And last week 
Bevin warned slackers that women volun- 
teer workers between 20 and 30 would be 
reclassified. 


Germany 

The Germans, always masters at orgal- 
ization, have as great a head start on the 
British in industrial mobilization as they — 
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GAIN-—THE FINEST CAN BE YOURS! 


LOOKING AHEAD—wouldn’t you 


rather have a Cadillac to see you | 


through the months and miles? 
Wouldn’t you rather put your 
trust in Cadillac’s advanced de- 
sign and uncompromising quality P 

You can! You can look forward 
to almost endless trouble-free 


miles behind Cadillac’s mightiest 


V-8 engine. You can contemplate 
years of restful riding in the 


AL 


most comfortable interiors ever 
created by Fleetwood. You can 
do it because again there’s a 
Cadillac at alow price. 

Compare it with any other car. 
Ask owners what Cadillac’s 
matchless engineering does for 
stamina and long-range economy. 
Then let your foresight tell you 
why, this year, more than ever, 


- it’s wise to buy the best. 
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HE metal flanks of these “blitz 

buggies” respond to the sting of an 
electric spur. And Auto-Lite supplies 
no more important Defense equipment 
than the batteries which speed such 
mechanized divisions into action. In 
today’s war, time is important. Victory 
results from seconds saved. 9 The auto- 
motive industry has accepted a leading 
role in preparing America’s Defense. 
Teamed with it, Auto-Lite is also con- 
tributing effective aid to the Nation. 
Our resources and our personnel are 
enlisted in the making of a wide 
variety of automotive electrical 









it 


units — batteries, spark plugs, instru- 
ments, wire and cable, complete ignition 
systems—equipment for tanks and mos- 
quito fleets, for trucks and reconnais- 
sance cars, pursuit ships and huge bomb- 
ers. Auto-Lite’s 18 great plants are 
producing other Defense material, too, 
including mess kits, map cases, boosters, 
projectiles and gun-firing mechanisms. 
q Speeding the successful completion 
of the country’s Defense Program 
calls for coordinated effort in every 
branch of American industry. In this 
effort The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany is proud to have a hand. 










SPARK PLUGS - BATTERIES * * AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND GAUGES 
AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES * * LAMP ASSEMBLIES - METAL STAMPINGS 
WIRE AND CABLE - IRON CASTINGS * a * HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
ALUMINUM AND ZINC DIE CASTINGS PLASTIC PRODUCTS - LEATHER GOODS 
STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION * * STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Shanghai Faces Winter of Hunger 


SHANGHAI: Because of the shortage of 
foodstuffs, this city faces what may be the 
worst winter in its history for both Chinese 
and foreigners. The Japanese blockade of 
the interior and their “squeeze” on every 
shipment that does get through to Shang- 
hai has caused a 900 per cent increase in 
living costs for the Chinese since the out- 
break of the war. Last winter the Chinese 
in Shanghai faced near starvation because 
of similar skyrocketing prices of rice. This 
year, as a result of United States export 
control and priorities regulations, even 
foreigners face extreme difficulties in ob- 
taining imported foods. The cost of living 
for them has increased approximately 40 
per cent since August and probably will 
‘go up further. 


BERLIN: The tobacco situation grows 
worse. Der Deutsche Volkswirt writes as 
follows: “In times of trouble and worry, 
smoking increases. Remember the Munich 
conference? Statistics show that Germans 
in 1918 smoked 194 cigarettes per person; 
in the year 1932, 483 cigarettes; and in 
1940 a record number of 840. This year 


or 


consumption is expected to be still great- 
er.” Another article in this German eco- 
nomic magazine claims that because of the 
lack of feed there will occur in the third 
year of the war a decrease in the number 
of chickens, resulting in fewer eggs. Dur- 
ing the first year of the war production 
and importations gave each German 85 
eggs, in the second year 69 eggs, and this 
year there will be fewer still. In 1937 
importations ran around a billion and 
a half eggs . . . Here’s the newest official 
suggestion of how German women can save 
soap: “To retain white soft hands, wash 
with sawdust” . . . Instead of sending 
presents to the soldiers at the front as was 
done last year at Christmas, Berlin papers 
are suggesting sending them “wishing 
papers,” or, in other words, letting the 
soldiers choose their own gift. For example, 
a seriously wounded soldier lying in a hos- 
pital can ask his employer for a different 
position in a factory on his return, or a 
soldier who doesn’t want his mother or 
wife left alone at Christmas can ask for 
company for her. 


Srncapore: The Malayan shipbuilding 
program, costing $10,000,000, is now un- 
der way. It involves the construction of 
63 vessels, powered with 500-horsepower 
engines, and a number of speedy patrol 
launches and mine sweepers, powered with 
Diesel engines that are manufactured here 
...A bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lative council that makes illegal the 
traffic in boys, which has risen to con- 
siderable proportions. The trafficstarted aft- 
er the Japanese invasion of Fukien prov- 
ince. Boys were bought for a small sum 
and sold in Malaya for between $50 and 
$100 in American money. Traffic in girls is 
longstanding, but officials deny that boys 
have been sold here as slave labor .. . 
Four Chinese mechanics, born and 
educated in the United States, left 
here today after a training period in the 
Allison factory. They will go to Rangoon, 
en route to Chungking, and _ rep- 
resent the first of a group of Chinese 
mechanical experts. These four expect to 
see China and their grandparents for the 
first time. 





have in military affairs. In 1935 Hitler in- 
troduced not only army conscription but 
virtual industrial conscription as well by 
instituting a strict control of all workers. 

Germany also had the advantage of 
drawing on a much bigger population, 
which has been augmented by conquest. 
In 1939 the Reich counted 41,090,000 oc- 
cupied persons, including some 2,500,000 
in the army and Labor Service. By the 
end of 1940 the number had risen to 44,- 
900,000. In July 1939 there were 24,460,- 
000 wage earners, 8,130,000 of them wom- 
en. By this year that figure had fallen to 
22,670,000, although the number of wom- 
en workers had risen to 8,420,000. Unem- 
ployment is virtually nonexistent. 

To fill the shortage caused by the drain 
of man power for the army, the Reich 
is now employing about 3,500,000 foreign 
workers in industry and agriculture. Last 
' April it was announced that Germany had 
873,000 Polish workers, 177,000 from Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, 150,000 from 
the Bohemia-Moravia Protectorate, 132,- 
000 from Italy, and lesser numbers 
from other lands. In addition, some 
1,400,000 prisoners of war have been put 
to work. 

To keep the Nazi war machine running 
at full speed the Germans also developed 
a “dual purpose army.” In this system, 
during the lulls between campaigns, sol- 
diers left the front for their factories while 
skilled workers received military training. 
Britain cannot employ this system. The 
London Economist has explained why: 
“Hitler has used his armies when and how 
he has himself decided. He had been able 
to command the lulls and the campaigns. 


But the British forces have constantly to 
be on the watch; the initiative is against 
them.” 





International 


General Wavell rode combtes style 


Sidelights of the War 


When they were told that an approach- 
ing hearse bore the remains of “Mr. Vick- 
ers,” soldiers guarding an English town 
during army maneuvers allowed the mourn- 
ers to pass. Mr. Vickers turned out to be 
a machine gun—presumably made by the 
world-famous Vickers-Armstrong firm — 
and the attackers chalked up a victory. 


q The rolling of drums and blaring of 
bugles that herald German High Com-- 
mand communiqués when they are read 
on the radio got on the nerves of Wilhelm 
Meier. As he drank his beer in a Berlin 
restaurant last week and the triumphant 
notes began, Meier delivered a few choice 
remarks about the bulletins. He was over- 
heard by shocked Nazis, arrested, and later 
given a two-and-a-half-year prison term. 


q A baker in Chartres was arrested by an 
agent of the Vichy “economic police” for 
giving bread to a beggar who had no food 
tickets. His shop was closed for a month. 


q The French Football Federation, under 
instructions from the Vichy Sports Com- 
missariat, cut ten minutes from the play- 
ing time of soccer and rugby matches. 
Other sports will follow suit in order to 
reduce the strain on the underfed athletes. 


{ Rome has converted a part of the Cata- 
combs, where early Christians took refuge 
from persecution, into an air-raid shelter. 


g Sir Archibald Wavell, commander of the 
British forces in India, likes to wear some- 
thing resembling an American cowboy’s 
chaps when he takes his early morning 
canter. 
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Latin-American Defense: Republics on the U.S. Lifeline 


The first installment in Newsweek’s three-part survey of 
the military capacity of the Latin-American states dealt with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile and the second with the other 
seven republics of the southern continent. 

But the most immediate and greatest American military 
interest does not lie in these ten republics. It falls instead in 
Mexico, the states of Central America, and those of the Carib- 


Mexico 


Against a background of war, interven- 
tion, and traditional hostility between the 
United States and Mexico, the Roosevelt 
Administration in the past seven years 
has turned a possible enemy into one of 
America’s firmest friends. One phase of 
this—and the one that has received the 
least attention—has been the growing 
cooperation between Washington and 
Mexico City in military affairs. 

The most important development came 
last April. Then, Mexico and the United 
States signed an agreement for mutual 
use of military and civil air bases. The 
Mexican Army has also cooperated close- 
ly with the United States. It numbers 
52,000 regulars and 65,000 to 75,000 re- 
serves. A new law passed last year and 
scheduled to become effective in 1942 
puts all men between 18 and 45 on call 
for military training. 


Central America 

The six little states of Central America 
are almost defenseless. Some of them are 
still suspicious of the intentions of Wash- 
ington because of earlier experiences. But 
each one of them, with its tiny army and 
tangled politics, is of vital concern to the 
defenders of the Panama Canal. 


Guatemala: A powerful German col- 
ony remains a constant worry to cham- 
pions of hemisphere defense, but Guate- 
mala’s dictator, 63-year-old Gen. Jorge 
Ubico y Castajfieda, has shown a willing- 
ness to play ball with the United States. 
The country’s defenses are limited to an 
army of 5,000 regulars and 10,600 re- 
serves. 


Honduras: President Gen. Tiburcio 
Carias expressed his mind on German in- 
filtration by expelling Hitler’s chargé 
d’affaires in April this year. One of the 
poorest of Latin-American lands, Hon- 
duras nevertheless has an army with a 
nominal total of 94,650 regulars and re- 
serves. 


El Salvador: In June 1940, El Salva- 
dor, smallest nation in Latin America, 
passed a law forbidding totalitarian prop- 
aganda. President Gen. Maximiliano Mar- 
tinez ousted the German consul, Baron 
von Hundelhausen, and Colonel von 
Bohnstadt, the,German commander of 
the Salvadorean military school. The 
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America proper. 


country’s defense is entrusted to an army 
of 4,500 regulars. 


Nicaragua: Gen. Anastasio Somoza, 
45-year-old President of Nicaragua, dram- 
atized his stand on relations with the 
United States by declaring a two-day 
national holiday when President Roose- 
velt was elected for a third term. Latest 
figures on Nicaraguan defenses give 3,318 
men and 220 officers for the standing 
army and 4,000 for the reserves. 


Costa Rica: Technically, Costa Rica 
is still at war with Germany, since it 
joined the Allies in the World War but 
failed to sign the Treaty of Versailles. 
Rated a genuine democracy, Costa Rica 
has based its foreign policy on friendly 
relations with the United States. A writ- 
ten agreement between the two countries 
provides for cooperation in the use of 
Costa Rican air fields and harbors. 


Panama: Under its recently deposed 
President,-Dr. Arnulfo Arias, the republic 
of Panama provided a spearhead for Nazi 
infiltration in the immediate vicinity of 
the Canal. Now, under the new Presi- 
dent, Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia, the 
little republic has returned to the camp 
of hemisphere unity. Outside of a well- 
organized police department of 1,600 
men, equipped with Browning machine 
guns and Thompson sub-machine guns, 
Panama has no armed forces. 


bean area. The reason is the Panama Canal. To insure the de- 
fense of this absolutely vital lifeline, the United States must 
either control or work in cooperation with the countries that 
are closest to it. The state of diplomatic relations between 
Washington and these nations is therefore a matter of mili- 
tary importance such as it never is with the states of South 


Caribbean 


The three independent states of the 
Caribbean region cover the sea ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal and to 
the southern coasts of the United States. 
Their history has been inextricably min- 
gled with that of the United States and 
now, more than ever before, their rela- 
tions with Washington are of outstand- 
ing importance. 


Cuba: President Fulgencio Batista y 
Zaldivar has strengthened the island re- 
public’s ties with Washington. Cuba has 
an army of 8,000, a rural guard of 6,000, 
and reserves of 48,000. The navy’s prin- 
cipal units are two escort vessels. 


Haiti: The black republic made its 
contribution to American independence 
by sending 800 volunteers to fight in the 
Revolution. Since the withdrawal of the 
marines in 1934, relations with Washing- 
ton have been good. The Haitian Army 
of 3,000 men serves principally as a police 
force. 


The Dominican Republic: The after- 
math of an eight-year occupation by 
United States marines (1916-24) resulted 
in the dictatorship of Gen. Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo Molina. The mulatto caudillo 
cooperates heartily with the United 


States. An army of 300 officers and 3,000 
men and four armed coastal-patrol boats 
make up the armed forces. 








The Mexican Army cooperates with the U.S. in hemisphere defense 
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Our First Line of Defense —The Navy—in 
ever increasing strength stands watch over 
the American nation. And each day the 
tempo of our shipyards, the basic factor in 
our country’s naval power, is accelerated. 

Bank credit—like the U. S. Navy—also is 
always ready. The Chase National Bank and 





other commercial banks throughout the 
land are actively participating in financing 
the construction of the new shipyards 


which are beginning to dot the nation’s 


“Always Ready” 





geese be 


**...The Navy is always ready”’ 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
May 7, 1941 
coastline. The staccato tattoo of thousands 
of riveting machines heralds the growth of 
an invincible two-ocean navy, as destroyers 
and other ships of war glide down the 
ways months ahead of schedule. 

In the building of shipyards, as in other 
rearmament activities, bank credit, avail 
able today at costs lower than ever before 
in the nation’s history, helps to place in the 
hands of our armed forces the means of de- 


fending the country’s safety and integrity. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Joint U.S.-Canadian Arsenal 


to Mesh Arms-Production Lines 


Industry of Each Nation 
Would Concentrate on Articles 
It Could Best Produce 


In eighteen months as the arsenal of 
democracy the United States has been 
piling up armament commitments of 
$63,000,000,000. To the north, Canada 
has been striving since the outbreak of the 
war to make good on a smaller yet no 
less ambitious assignment—that of chief 
“empire arsenal” in the British common- 
wealth. 

Canada has a population of only 11,- 
500,000, against this country’s 130,000,000, 
and an estimated national income of 
$6,000,000,000, compared with our $90,- 
000,000,000. Nevertheless, the sprawling 
but sparsely populated land across the 
border has already handed its war indus- 
tries the job of turning out about $2,600,- 
000,000 of guns, ships, shells, planes, tanks, 
and other munitions—orders which in 
terms of American national income would 
amount to some $39,000,000,000. 

Together, the Canadian and American 
arms programs represent the sum of North 
America’s aid to Britain, Russia, and other 


embattled countries. And with the arma- - 


ment efforts of both New World coun- 
tries now getting into high gear, the need 
has grown greater every day for closest 
coordination of the programs. This must 





Harris & Ewing 
Milo Perkins, supersalesman 


be done to eliminate duplications, . speed 
up cooperation in production, and iron out 
tariff, exchange, and other difficulties. 
In line with that, and as a direct result 
of recent talks at Hyde Park, N.Y., be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, Washington 
and Ottawa last week took a new step to 
streamline both national efforts. This con- 
sisted of the appointment of a Joint De- 
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fense Production Committee. Its job will 
be to survey arms-production capacity in 
each country and to see to it that each 
concentrates on the “defense articles which 
it is best able to produce.” 

Supplementing cooperative measures al- 
ready taken, including the working out of 
joint strategy for the defense of the North 
American Continent against any attack, 
the new body gave the two countries a 
full-fledged coordination setup consisting 
of four committees: 


DerFense: Appointed in August 1940, 
the United States-Canadian Permanent 
Joint Board of Defense, consisting of five 
Americans headed by Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia of New York and five Canadiais, 
meets about once a month and will assem- 
ble in Montreal again this week. It has 
already nearly perfected plans for com- 
plete integration of defense on both East 
and West Coasts. And with the Canadian 
and American Navies already cooperating 
closely in Atlantic waters, the importance 
of this committee’s task was brought home 
last week with an announcement by Angus 
L. Macdonald, Canada’s Navy Minister. 
He revealed that U-boats were operating 
“right off the coast of Newfoundland,” a 
zone on the direct route to Iceland and 
hence a special hunting ground for Ameri- 
can warships which operate in those wa- 
ters. But he also disclosed that Canadian 
naval units had recently attacked two of 
the marauders, possibly sinking one. 


Economics: The eight-man Joint Eco- 
nomics Committee, appointed last May, 
supervises general economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. It is a product 
of the “Hyde Park Declaration” of April 
20 last, in which Mr. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister King pledged coordination of 
their countries’ arms programs, shifted to 
Lend-Lease auspices many American sup- 
plies used by Canada in producing war 
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The Navy goes hunting Nazi submarines in American waters with air, surface, and undersea craft 
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STEP 2. Gesso ground is covered with 
lightly painted colors in egg tempera. 


STEP 1. The composition is first out- 
lined with transparent china ink on a 
white gesso ground. 





Se ye 


STEP 4. Final enriching glazes with 
full detail painting completes picture. 


tes we wi 


STEP 3. Oil varnish glazes, translucent 
and transparent, are painted over tempe- 
ra colors, while details are also painted. 


HIDDEN IN A BRUEGHEL MASTERPIECE 
— the key to this whiskey’s rare flavor ! 


FINE 
ARTS 


+f lend 
Neagle Whisk 


Ir ts OVER 380 years since Pieter Brueghel’s talented 
brush captured on canvas the charm of an Italian land- 
scape in this treasured painting, “The Fall of Icarus.” 
Brueghel’s distinctive technique in building up and 
blending his colors to perfection is recreated for you 
here in the master’s own style by Georges Schreiber, 
well known contemporary artist. 

This analysis of Brueghel’s superb blending tech- 
nique is the key to another masterpiece—Fine Arts 


Whiskey. For Fine Arts is an original blend of super- 





lative straight whiskies—each 5 years old; each an un- 
surpassed whiskey of its type. Together, they achieve 


perfection ...a masterpiece of matchless flavor! 


FINE ARTS 


A Blend of Straight Whiskies 


DISTRIBUTED BY CANADA DRY 
GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COPR. 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC, 


_ THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE re OLD — 90 PROOF 
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THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE + BY THE PEOPLE 
“<p” SHALL NOT PERISH = - 


"No matter what it takes, no matter what it costs, we will keep open 
the line of legitimate commerce in these defensive waters”’ 


GAIN, America has spoken. She 
has declared that she will main- 
tain the freedom of the seas at all 
costs, and will use every means with- 
in her power: to preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


To carry those measures through, 
an important link in the chain of our 
defense needs strengthening. It is a 
link vital to the building of ships, 
planes and armament, because it will 
determine the speed and quantity of 
their production. It is adequate freight 
car equipment. 


Transportation is the primary 
arm of defense, and the 
primaryarm of transporta- 
tion is the freight car 


The fundamental importance of 
freight cars is self-evident. We, as a 
nation, propose a two-ocean navy—a 
mighty merchant fleet. To build them 
means, first, freight cars in sufficient 
numbers to deliver the quantities of 


materials needed for their construc- 
tion and to keep them supplied after 
they are built. 


Again, we propose an armament in- 
dustry capable of serving as democ- 
racy’s arsenal—and a modern mobile 
army. American railroads were pri- 
marily planned for civilian needs... 
needs for fuel and food and shelter 
that won’t cease for the duration of 
the emergency. Thus, the railroads 
must assume a double burden. And, 
beyond that, they must also take over 
the cargoes of coastal ships trans- 
ferred into oceanic service. 


The full capacity of the car man- 
ufacturers will be taxed to meet the 
Government’s estimated freight car 
requirements. 


A new freight car every 
4Y, minutes 


Right now Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company is turning 
out one complete freight car every 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


AY minutes of the working day... and 
that is not the limit of its capacity. 
As and when materials become avail- 
able—so that it can make full use of 
multiple shift operation—the present 
high rate of production will be sub- 
stantially increased. 


With that as its goal, Pullman- 
Standard pledges the full efforts of its 
production, engineering and research 
staffs ...the full measure of experi- 
ence embraced by its 82 productive 
years...and the loyal, untiring de- 
termination of every worker in its 
many plants to do his part toward 
preserving the American way. 


For, although Pullman-Standard, 
in addition to Railroad and Transit 
Equipment, is building Tanks, Trench 
Mortars, Gun Carriages, Shells and 
Airplane Wings, it recognizes that noth- 
ing it can contribute to our defense pro- 
gram is more important right now, than 
the effective use of its total, freight-car- 
building capacity. 


Copyright 1941, Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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goods for Britain, and arranged for large 
shipments of Canadian raw materials to 
the United States. Meeting alternately in 
Canada and the United States, with the 
American delegation under Alvin H. Han- 
sen, Harvard professor and adviser to the 
Federal Reserve System, it has another 
job—that of safeguarding Canada’s ex- 
change position, now under heavy strain 
because of the Dominion’s immense pur- 
chases in this country. 


Matertiats: Also set up last May, the 
four-man Joint Materials Coordinating 
Committee operates to prevent uneco- 
nomic competition between the two coun- 
tries for each other’s raw materials. Its 
chief American spokesman is William L. 
Batt, OPM production expert. 


DeFeNsE Propuction: Largest of all 
the joint committees so far formed, the 
newly appointed Defense Production body, 
consists of six Americans under the 
chairmanship of Milo R. Perkins, execu- 
tive director of the United States’ Eco- 
nomic Defense Board,* and an equal num- 
ber of Canadians headed by G. K. Shiels, 
Deputy Munitions and Supply Minister. 
It will take over the vital job of coordi- 
nating actual output of completed arma- 
ments. In this task, the committee will 
speed up measures under which each 
country will use the facilities with which 
it is most favorably equipped to turn out 
finished matériel or supply the other with 
parts. 

That the new committee will tackle its 
job efficiently was indicated by the ap- 
pointment of Perkins, 41-year-old Mil- 
waukee-born go-getter, to head the Ameri- 
can members. Onetime Texas supersales- 
man of burlap and cotton bags, with a 
$20,000 income, Perkins got his start in 
the government by writing a letter in 1934 
to Henry A. Wallace, then Secretary of 
Agriculture. In that he announced that he 
now had all the money he wanted, hence 
intended to throw up his business so as 
to devote his time to making the world a 
better place to live in. To that end, he 
would gladly take a job in the Administra- 
tion’s farm program. He eventually got it. 

Appointed in 1935 as assistant to Wal- 
lace, whom he now frequently joins in 
boomerang-throwing excursions on the 
banks of the Potomac, Perkins has since 
made his mark in a series of high-powered 
jobs. These have included Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Farm Security and Admin- 
istrator of Surplus Marketing, a job in 
which he authored the stamp plan for 
distributing food surpluses to reliefers 
through retail stores. More recently he 
launched a huge program to buy up food 
for Britain. Also, since September, he has 





*The other American members are J. V. For- 
restal, Under Secretary of the Navy; W. H. 
Harrison, OPM production director; Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War; Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., Lend-Lease Administrator, and 
H. L. Vickery of the Maritime Commission. 
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been executive director of the Economic 
Defense Board under Wallace’s chairman- 
ship. 


Significance 


During the World War, because of the 
late entry of the United States as a bellig- 
erent, machinery for coordinating the 
Canadian and American armament pro- 
grams was not set up until the early part 
of 1918. The result was that little could 
be accomplished before the Armistice. 
By contrast, the prompt advent of the 
United States as a major working part- 
ner of anti-aggressor nations in the pres- 
ent crisis has permitted the two countries 
to get a good start in the vital job of act- 
ing as a team in defense moves. 

The consequence has been a series of 
effective coordination moves both in the 
realms of military strategy and munitions 
making. And the appointment of the new 
defense production committee opens an 
even wider field for further cooperation 
between the United States and its neigh- 
bor to the north. 

Although exact details of operation will 
not be worked out until the first meeting 
of the new group, plenty of possibilities 
for saving time and equipment through 
cooperation suggest themselves. For in- 
stance, Canada has a large Naval shell 
production capacity. If part of its output 
could be diverted to the United States, 
it would be unnecessary to increase United 
States capacity as much as_ otherwise 
would be necessary. In reverse, Canada 
could quit worrying about increasing plane 





parts capacity by utilizing the plants in 
the United States. In general, the merger 
of the two defense manufacturing sys- 
tems should permit each nation to turn 
out in quantity the arms and parts it is 
best fitted to make. 





Infantry of Future ? 
Heavily Armed ‘Rolling Fourth’ 


Wins Honors in Carolina Games 


In the capital of South Carolina, Colum- 
bians still talk about the capture of the 
city by Gen. W. T. Sherman in 1865. Last 
week, Columbia was talking about another 
capture, for the city fell in the mock war- 
fare of the First Army maneuvers. 

Tronically, this time Columbia’s chief 
defenders were the 43rd Division from the 
“damyankee” strongholds of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maine, and Vermont, plus 
a field-artillery brigade, an anti-tank force, 
and a few planes. And most of the attack- 
ers were Johnny Rebs: the 31st Division 
from Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, 
the Second Armored Division from Fort 
Benning, Ga., and the Fourth Provisional 
Motorized Division from Camp Gordon, 
Ga. 

The credit for Columbia’s capture went 
to an experimental type of division Sher- 
man never dreamed of: the “Rolling 
Fourth,” a cross between an armored and 
a motorized division whose soldiers ride 
to the front in 2,904 vehicles and fight 
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Tribute: Citizens of Spring Valley, N.Y., chipped in their nickels and 
dimes to erect this neon-lighted signboard bearing the names of home boys 
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afoot. Set up in July as a laboratory to de- 
velop the infantry of the future, the 
Fourth has been shuffled and reshuffled 
as ideas were tried out in the field until 
it has become a streamlined version of the 
streamlined division. In this overhauling it 
has achieved a 50 per cent increase in fire 
power while decreasing personnel from 
16,000 to 14,862. 

Instead of the regular triangular division 
setup of three regiments, each with a sup- 
porting artillery battalion, it has two rifle 
regiments, while the third is scrambled to 
man 54 medium tanks, 52 light tanks, spe- 
cial anti-tank, anti-aircraft, and reconnais- 
sance battalions. In addition, the Fourth 
boasts a 1,000-man reserve support battal- 
ion, as well as heavy concentrations of 
artillery, including the still very scarce 
105-millimeters. 

To this rejiggering of the standard in- 
fantry division, the Fourth’s officers, 
headed by Brig. Gen. Fred C. Wallace, 
have added other radical features. The re- 
connaissance battalion is used to feel the 
enemy out while radioing information back, 
and tanks have been assigned as roving 
front-line observation posts for high of- 
ficers. On top of this, more independence 
of command has been scattered to small 
units, and a platoon of military police is 
permanently assigned to protect the divi- 
sion command post against parachutists. 

The Fourth takes such changes in its 
stride, for it thrives on radical ideas. When 
a visiting staff officer jokingly suggested 
it have attack bombers and scout planes 
as integral components, he was astounded 
when his idea was seized upon for trial 
when such equipment becomes available. 

This division, held in reserve at Chester, 
S.C., turned the tide in the assault on Co- 
lumbia last week. On Wednesday, the at- 
tacking forces moved on the capital, with 
the Second Armored ranging ahead prob- 
ing the soft spots and the 31st on the left 
flank acting as a steady pressure force of 
infantry. By Thursday, they were nearing 
the outskirts of the city but had been 
slowed down to the point of stalling. To 
provide the punch necessary to enter the 
city, they called on the Fourth. 

Heading out of Chester by two high- 
ways, the Fourth raced 70 miles over the 
foggy Carolina hills. It made contact with 
its stymied allies in the early morning, 
passed its fresh forces through the lines of 
the Second Armored, and poked into Co- 
lumbia. By 9 in the morning, the Fourth 
had thrown the defending forces out, cap- 
turing the city as the maneuver ended. 

As a result of the tactical success of this 
exercise, staff officers are discussing com- 
bining this type of motorized division with 
full-fledged panzers to form attack corps. 
At the same time they are speculating as 
to whether the Fourth is the prototype of 
all infantry divisions as an answer to blitz- 
krieg. Meanwhile, the War Department 
has tentative plans for about five more 
similar divisions. 














Diaper Priority 
The Connecticut State Health Commis- 
sioner, Stanley H. Osborn, doesn’t want to 


alarm anybody, but he thinks he has very 
bad news for the smallest fry. Last week, 
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when he put through a requisition for 380 
yards of diaper cloth needed for laboratory 
work, he was told that the Army and the 
Red Cross had priorities on the material 
and that his order probably would be the 
last one accepted. He was advised to find 
a substitute. 





Civilian Crusade 


To preserve the American way of life 
from the “pagan slavery proposed by the 
would-be dictators of the world,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week proclaimed a 
nationwide Civilian Defense Week. Begin- 
ning Armistice Day, Nov. 11, and extend- 
ing through Nov. 16, the six-day period 
will be used to stimulate public interest 
in civilian preparedness. 


com 
Col. Duncan, anti-isolationist 
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Highlights among last week’s prelimi- 
naries for this event: 


The Office of Civilian Defense, at the 
direction of its chief, Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia of New York City, asked the 
3,962 local defense councils throughout 
the United States to key their activities 
to the following six-day program: Armi- 
stice Day—emphasis on “total prepared- 
ness,” including cooperation with  vet- 
erans’ demonstrations in support of 
civilian defense; Nov. 12—War Against 
Waste Day; Nov. 13—Sign Up for Defense 
Day; Nov. 14—Health and Welfare Day: 
Nov. 15—Civilian Protection Day; Sunday, 
Nov. 16—Freedom Day. 


| Revealing that she had already signed a 
“consumer pledge” not to waste food in 
the White House, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, assistant OCD director, said that 
American housewives throughout — the 
nation would be called upon to sign a 
similar pledge during Civilian Defense 


Week. 


4] Mayor La Guardia, acting in his capacity 
as OCD chief, aroused the ire of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of 
the nondenominational antiwar Christian 
Century. The mayor had sent various lead- 
ing clergymen the outline of a sermon 
based on the liberties safeguarded by the 
Bill of Rights, with the suggestion that it 
might be suitable for Freedom Day church 
services. Dr. Morrison denounced the 
“canned sermon” as an “unspeakable in- 
sult to the clergy of the United States.” 
In reply, La Guardia pointed out that no- 
body was seeking to force clergymen to use 
the sermon. 





‘Out of Bounds’ 


Expressing opposition to “anything like- 
ly to bring about a division of national 
effort,” Col. Early E. W. Duncan, 47- 
year-old tough-looking commandant of the 
Air Corps Technical School at Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colo., last week ruled Den- 
ver headquarters of the isolationist Amer- 
ica First Committee to be “out of bounds” 
for the 10,000 men under his command. 
He also threatened to extend the ban to 
churches whose pastors continued “op- 
posing the definite policy of the nation.” 

Promptly, the colonel’s move provoked 
a storm of protest. Arthur Brooks, Colo- 
rado America First chairman, denied the 
committee had sought to propagandize 
soldiers. In Washington, isolationist sena- 
tors led by Burton K. Wheeler denounced 
the step as un-American and infringing 
upon constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech and worship. And Sen. Bennet! 
Champ Clark called Duncan a “little pin- 
headed colonel” who ought to be court- 
martialed. 

Despite the outcry, Duncan stuck to his 
edict against soldiers visiting America 


First offices but said his order had been 
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misconstrued on the question of banning 
attendance at churches. “I have issued no 
such order and I do not contemplate issu- 
ing it,” he declared. He added, however: 
“I might have to take some action if a 
church is used as a tool of political or- 
ganizations or distributes subversive liter- 
ature or ideas.” ‘ 





Navy Bulwark 


Since last July when the marines landed 
there, Iceland has been known in Navy 
parlance as an “outpost.” Last week, with 
the Navy preparing to follow America’s 
shipping into the war zones when the Neu- 
trality Act is revised, the island was official- 
ly designated a naval operating base. 

This gives the Fleet a string of six 
operating bases in the North Atlantic— 
Iceland, Newfoundland, Newport, R.L., 
Norfolk, Va., Bermuda, and Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba—with a seventh soon to be 
completed in Trinidad. The Navy an- 
nounced last week that all of its Atlantic 
bases, operating and aviation, would be in 
service by early next year. 


© Letters mailed in the United States in 
July began to reach the troops in Iceland 
last week. The delay was caused by the 
routing of mail via Bermuda and London. 
Air mail has been arriving by destroyer 
after a ten-day voyage, and ordinary mail 
from soldiers at the base to the United 
States has also been carried by warship. 





Army in Business 


In the modernistic, blond-paneled re- 
ception room of Air Associates, Inc., at 
Bendix, N. J., last week, the official greeter 
was a burly Army corporal with mud on 
his feet, a steel helmet on his head, and a 
rifle in his hands. Beyond him, in the offi- 





ces formerly occupied by President F. 
Leroy Hill, sat the new boss of the plant, 
Col. Roy M. Jones, Eastern district super- 
visor of Air Corps Procurement. He was 
flanked by his staff of experts, Maj. Peter 
Beasley, a crack production man and a 
former president of Lockheed Aircraft, and 
Maj. Karl R. Bendetson and Capt. Charles 
P. Burnett, former Seattle lawyers. 

Day and night since Oct. 30, when 
President Roosevelt ordered the Army to 
take over the aircraft-parts plant to end 
almost four months of labor troubles 
(Newsweek, Nov. 10), the military has 
been on the job. To maintain order among 
the 800 scrapping employes who were 
hired back regardless of union or non- 
union status, 1,100 soldiers have camped 
on the factory grounds in their peak- 
topped tents. Colonel Jones and his staff 
have worked both day and night shifts, 
catching naps on improvised cots in their 
offices and eating at their desks. 

As a result, production now is running 
above normal, deliveries have been re- 
sumed, and the plant-expansion program, 
started under private operation, is going 
forward again. But licking the production 
job was only half the struggle. The Army 
had also to solve the knotty legal problems 
arising from its first attempt at direct 
operation of a seized plant. In the World 
War Smith & Wesson seizure, the Army 
formed a corporation to operate the fac- 
tory. More recently, the North American 
Aviation plant was turned back to private 
management before the military had to 
face the legal problems. But at Air Asso- 
ciates, the Army, in effect, fired the entire 
personnel, then hired back only the work- 
ers, dealing itself the active opera- 
tions job. This brought up many prob- 
lems which needed kid-gloved han- 


dling, since new precedents were being es- 

tablished. : 
Among the first legal knots has been the 

question of whether the employes, now 


International 


The Navy launched the world’s largest flying boat. It’s named Mars 


government workers, are eligible for social 
security. Although regular government em- 
ployes are ineligible, Army men said they 
had made special arrangements for Air 
Associates workers. The question of the 
Army’s power to fix pay rates, since Con- 
gress sets the pay for workers hired by the 
military, was solved by a special order 
from the Secretary of War. A similar order 
set up a special Army fund to receive the 
money taken in by Air Associates. 

These problems are similar but much 
more complicated than the Navy’s at the 
seized Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. at Kearny, N. J. What complicates 
the Air Associates situation is the fact 
that it handles about 40,000 different items 
ranging from nuts and bolts to oil pumps, 
and that if production stops again it will 
affect most of the nation’s plane and en- 
gine makers. 





Defense Week 


Tanks: Cadillac has developed a new 
type of light tank which will use the com- 
pany’s regular automobile engine in place 
of the airplane-type power plants now in 
use. It will feature Hydra-Matic Drive to 
eliminate the necessity for shifting gears, 
an operation which sometimes stops con- 
ventional tanks and momentarily makes 
them targets for enemy fire. Other tank 
news: Chrysler received a new $18,875,000 
contract to double its tank production .. . 
Fisher Body was allocated $25,782,000 
to build a plant at Flint for medium 
and heavy tanks .. . Still being nego- 
tiated is a contract for a huge Ford tank 
plant. 


Atiocations: The SPAB moved to- 
ward an all-out materials rationing sys- 
tem by ordering a survey of 1942 produc- 
tion plans for all industries. The plan is to 
expand the allocations system, now being 
used to provide defense industries with 
such scarce commodities as aluminum, 
magnesium, copper, nickel, and synthetic 
rubber, to many other critical materials. 
In many cases this will eliminate the pri- 
orities system, which has broken down 
because of shortages so severe that some 
defense producers with high ratings can- 
not get needed supplies. Under the alloca- 
tions plan, the defense and essential ci- 
vilian industries will get a share of what- 
ever supplies are available. 


‘BattLtesuipe’: Amid cheers from 3,000 
spectators and shrill toots from nearby 
surface ships, the Navy’s XPB2M-1 “fly- 
ing battleship,” largest craft of its kind in 
the world, was launched in the Middle 
River, near Baltimore, on Nov. 8, at the 
Glenn L. Martin plant. Christened the 
Mars by Mrs. Artemus L. Gates, wife of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, the huge 70-ton $2,500,000 patrol 
bomber will be given its first flight as 
soon as tests are completed. 
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U.S. Board’s Rebuff of Lewis 
Climaxes a Hectic Labor Week 


Navy Seizes 10 Projects 
in AFL Walkout at San Diego; 
Rail ‘Cool-Off’? Faces Test 


Many a union leader had a gloomy feel- 
ing Monday night (Nov. 10) that the 
turning point in the eight years of 
gains for organized labor finally had 
arrived. 

Five days earlier, a Presidential emer- 
gency board had handed down a railway 
wages decision so disappointing to the rail- 
way brotherhoods that they rejected it. 
That was the first such refusal in Ameri- 
can labor history. Then, early Monday, the 
United States Navy labeled an AFL build- 
ing-union walkout in San Diego “an open 
revolt against the United States of Ameri- 
ca” and proceeded to break the strike. 
Finally, for the third and biggest upset of 
all, the National Defense Mediation Board 
at 6 that evening confounded all of 
the labor experts’.forecasts. It voted down 
John L. Lewis’ demand for a closed shop 
in the “captive” coal mines, which are 
owned by the steel companies. 

There had been no advance hint to pre- 
pare unioneers for these reversals. True, in 
his speech before the International Labor 
Organization (see page 44), President 
Roosevelt scolded those labor leaders who 
“place personal advantage above the wel- 
fare of their nation.” However, he had 
voiced much the same sentiments the week 
before in his Navy Day address. 

Hence the nation was unprepared for the 
Defense Mediation Board’s verdict in the 
closed-shop case. It was handed out just 
five days before expiration of the deadline 
Lewis had set before he had sent his United 
Mine Workers back to work at the Presi- 
dent’s request. The announcement itself 
was surprising enough—just the terse 
statement from William H. Davis, NDMB 
head, that the board had voted to recom- 
mend that the union and the steel com- 
panies sign an agreement without the 
closed-shop proviso. The margin of the vote 
was startling, too, for only Philip Murray, 
CIO president, and Thomas Kennedy, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the UMW, upheld 
Lewis. The four employer representatives, 
the three liberals representing the public, 
and the two AFL members—all voted 
against the union shop. 

Lewis refused to comment on the ver- 
dict. And when reporters asked Chairman 
Davis how he would enforce the order, the 

















Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


“The ‘Laboratory’ Experiment” 


weary mediator replied: “My God, we are 
hoping that they accept it!” 

When a newspaperman suggested that 
the miners might reject the decision, he 
said only this: “We'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it.” 


Navy 


The Navy’s crackdown was precipitated 
by a strike on three’ military projects in 
the San Diego region to enforce demands 
for a $l-a-day wage increase. When Navy 
officials countered with an ultimatum that 
the strikers return to work or face dis- 
missal, the AFL, building trades on Mon- 
day morning staged a general protest 
strike. That tied up seven additional de- 
fense construction projects in the region. 


Thereupon the Navy ordered Rear Ad-— 


miral C. A. Blakely, commandant of the 
Eleventh District, to take over all of the 
contractors’ equipment and break the 
strike. Declaring that the walkout violated 
the national AFL pact with the service, 
Blakely threatened to bring Federal civil- 
service workers on the job if sufficient 
employes failed to pass the picket lines. 
The crackdown bore fruit immediately: the 
OPM announced that international officers 
of all the AFL crafts except the carpenters 
had ordered the men back to work. 


Rails 


The railroad crisis, which threatened the 
nation with a serious transport strike for 
the first time since 1922, was a long time 





in coming to a head. Early last summer the 
nineteen railway unions had filed demands 
‘or wage increases of 30 per cent and up- 
ward for the 1,150,000 railway employes, 
and in July they started bargaining nego- 
tiations with the carriers’ representatives. 
Then, when negotiators became hopelessly 
stymied over the demands, all the complex 
strike-prevention machinery incorporated 
in the Railway Labor Act was started up. 
The Railway Mediation Board first tried 
to settle the dispute, then the President 
appointed a special fact-finding boar 
headed by Dean Wayne L. Morse of the 
University of Oregon Law School. His 
agency completed its labors and handed 
in its report on Wednesday, Nov. 5, almost 
six months after the unions first broached 
their deniands. 

The Morse board advocated increases 
for the workers but shaved the demands 
considerably. It suggested that the 350,000 
operating employes, represented by the 
“Big Five” brotherhoods of engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, switchmen, and trainmen, 
get a 7% per cent increase instead of the 
30 per cent asked. For the 800,000 non- 
operating employes—the clerks, shop me- 
chanics, maintenance-of-way men, etc.— 
who were represented by the fourteen 
unions affiliated with the AFL, the board 
suggested a raise of 9 cents an hour, in- 
stead of the 30-cent-an-hour boost re- 
quested. 

Immediately after the board’s verdict 
was revealed, representatives of the broth- 
erhoods denounced it as the “most disap- 
pointing recommendation rendered by a 
Federal tribunal in the last 30 years.” And 
on Friday, the brotherhood officials de- 














Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


“The Monkey Wrench Swallower” 
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Here’s What Keeps the [ron in “Iron Men” 


“Pig boats,” Navy men used to call them, but they’ve 
got to think up another name now, for they’re air con- 


ditioned by York. These days submarine crews of the 


United States Navy are assured of good air... air that 





Fred B. Kinley, York marine specialist, instructs U. S. Navy machinist’s 
mates in submarine air conditioning at the York-Navy Training School. 


keeps red blood red, senses alert, and hands steady. 
And today, machinist’s mates of the submarine ser- 
vice, from as far away as Honolulu, are going to school 
at the York plant to study the air conditioning and 


refrigeration equipment that is going into the subs. 


In a specially set up schoolroom, the first of its kind 
ever undertaken, these Navy machinists will operate 
typical submarine installations, study the equipment 
piece by piece, as well as the theory of air conditioning 
and refrigeration. Rigid examinations are assurance that 
on their return to duty these men are prepared to operate 
and care for their machinery under the most severe con- 
ditions of naval service. 

York is glad to be able to perform this 
service for the Navy. York Ice Machinery 


Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines « Armour « Bethlehem Shipbuilding « Borden 
Canada Dry « Coca-Cola ¢ Curtiss-Wright « du Pont « Eastman Kodak « Esperson Bldgs. « First National Stores « Firestone « Ford 
General Baking « General Foods ¢ General Motors ¢ Goodrich « Massachusetts Mutual Life « Montgomery Ward « Pabst Brewing 
Procter & Gamble « Sears Roebuck « Shell Oil * Swift « Texas Company « United Fruit « U. S. Army « U. S. Navy « Woolworth 
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clared that the proffered 714 per cent in- 
crease was an “insult” and ordered a strike 
call. Under the law, this cannot take place 
until Dec. 5, thirty days after the fact- 
finding board’s report was filed. 

Elsewhere on the strike front, President 
Roosevelt persuaded his closest friend in 
the AFL, Daniel J. Tobin, teamsters’ union 
president, to terminate a jurisdictional 
strike among Detroit express workers. 
Tobin at first refused, but after a second 
plea from the President consented to sub- 
mit his case to a special fact-finding board 
also appointed under authority of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

Illegal walkouts staged by locals of the 
CIO United Automobile Workers also 
made 20,000 Ford Motor Co. employes 
idle for a day and threw 4,400 workers at 
the General Motors assembly plant at Lin- 
den, N.J., out of work. 


Significance 


Undoubtedly the legislative situation, 
as much as the facts of the case, influenced 
the NDMB’s rejection of the Lewis closed- 
shop demand. Each new outbreak of de- 
fense strikes has further aroused public 
criticism and jammed the Congressional 
hopper with new strike-curbing and union- 
curbing bills. Even Sen. George W. Norris 
of Nebraska, who fathered labor’s pet 
anti-injunction law (the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act), warned that he would support 
restrictions on unruly unions. Hence De- 
fense Mediation Board members realized 
that bowing on the closed-shop issue might 
cause irritated congressmen to rush 
through some of the more drastic labor 
curbs. 

As for the railroad crisis, few observers 
expect it to result in an actual walkout, 
since the President has plenty of time to 
arrange a new compromise. Meanwhile, 
the failure of the Railway Labor Act’s ma- 
chinery to settle a dispute for the first 
time in no way detracts from the brilliant 
record of that model law. Since it was re- 
vised in 1934 the carriers have lost the 
trifling total of around 140,000 man-days 
work in strikes. In contrast, there have 
been 24,284,981 man-days lost in defense 
strikes alone just from July 1, 1940, to Oct. 
1, 1941. But the greatest merit of the law 
stands out in bold relief now that its 
mediatory machinery has failed. That is, 
of course, the protracted cooling period 
the statute provides. 








Son Steps Up 


At the time of his death in 1938 Harvey 
S. Firestone Sr. was said to have planned 
ahead for twenty years the future of his 
company. In 1932 he assumed the chair- 
manship of Firestone Tire & Rubber, re- 
linquishing the presidency to John W. 
Thomas, the broad-shouldered, amiable 
plant supervisor and vice president who 
yoined the firm in 1908 and who knows 


many workers by their first names. Mean- 
while, Harvey S. Jr., oldest of the found- 
er’s five sons, was being trained for leader- 
ship. After graduation from Princeton in 
1920, he worked in the home office for six 
years and then went abroad to oversee 
Firestone foreign properties and develop 
its new rubber plantation in Liberia. In 
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Promoted: Harvey Firestone Jr. 


1929 he came home to a vice presidency. 

Last week a major step in the founder’s 
plans unfolded as Harvey Jr. was elected 
president and Thomas was raised to the 
post of chairman, vacant since Harvey Sr.’s 
death. Dark-haired and gray-eyed, Harvey 
Jr. at 43 is a little-known figure, moving 
quietly in his own small social circle, but 
is one of the nation’s hardest-working ex- 
ecutives. His office day often runs to eleven 
hours. For relaxation he turns to music, a 
love he shares with his wife and 17-year- 
old daughter. 

His four brothers, with whom he once 
formed a creditable polo squad, also hold 
high executive posts with the company. 





Flax Family 


Flax straw, used abroad for linen mak- 
ing, was long a waste product in the United 
States, where the plant is grown primarily 
for its seed, to be converted into linseed 
oil. However, when the war cut off im- 
ports of French cigarette paper, made from 
linen fags, flax growers in this country 
found an outlet for their straw in the 
rapidly *expanding domestic cigarette- 
paper industry, which now supplies the 
bulk of tobacco companies’ needs. 

To prepare the flax for paper making, 


the fiber is separated by a decorticating 


machine from the worthless shive, or woody 
portion of the plant. One such machine 
was invented several years ago by the late 


Dr. Karl Wessell, textile engineer. To ex- 
ploit his invention, the American Fibre Co, 
was formed, financed with Eastern capital 
and headed by Leland Oliver Walker, 33- 
year-old former Texas theater operator 
who became acquainted with Dr. Wessell 
in 1937 while running a 700-acre vegetable 
farm near San Bernardino, Calif. Last 
week the company’s $250,000 decorticating 
plant at Helm, Calif., one of a number of 
such plants which have sprung up in the 
flax-growing sections of the country, turned 
out its first bale of fiber, forerunner of a 
200-ton daily output. 

Besides providing the raw material for 
cigarette paper, both in fiber and pulp 
form, Walker’s company plans to develop 
many other applications for flax straw. 
Through a degumming process he will con- 
vert it into linen fiber to be sold to cloth- 
ing mills for admixture with cotton and 
wool to increase their durability. Lack of 
linen machinery and the coarse, dark qual- 
ity of California flax prohibit going into 
the production of pure linen cloth. He also 
hopes to open a market for flax in the 
production of twine, cordage, and oakum, 
used in shipyards for caulking. Even the 
worthless shive is to be utilized by convert- 
ing it into insulating board and plastics. 

Walker, 185 pounds and chubby-faced, 
has five of his brothers associated with him 
in the new enterprise. His father is the 
company’s general superintendent and tex- 
tile engineer and his wife acts as his secre- 
tary. “The family has had its ups and 
downs, mostly downs, for a long time,” he 
observed last week, “but it begins to look 
like we’re on our way up for keeps now.” 





For a Better World 


Labor’s Postwar Job Stressed 
by F.D.R. and ILO Delegates 


Twenty-two years ago, when the newly 
formed International Labor Organization 
of the League of Nations met in Washing- 
ton for its first conference, someone with 
prophetic insight handed the job of 
straightening out bungled arrangements for 
space and supplies to the bustling young 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. This country, steering clear 
of the League, did not join the affiliated 
ILO until 1934 when ILO’s onetime friend 
in need was beginning his second year in 
the White House. Completing the cycle. 
Mr. Roosevelt last Thursday became the 
first United States President to address a 
League of Nations body, when he spoke to 
250 representatives of 33 countries invited 
down to Washington from an ILO con- 
ference at Columbia University in New 
York. 

Concluding a ten-day session and great- 
ly heartening the delegates, many from in- 
vaded lands, the President’s broadcast 


speech summed up authoritatively the two- 
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fold program for government, employers, 
and employes stressed by the delegates 
themselves: to lick Hitler and start planning 
now for “the better world we aim to build.” 

The President admitted that in the 
struggle against the Nazis this country so 
far has been called on only for “extremely 
limited sacrifices.” But he gave a hint of 
things to come by stating emphatically 
that the realistic course was to step up 
United States armament output by using 
three shifts a day. He also was critical 
of labor leaders who use their “economic 
power” to enforce acceptance of their de- 
mands rather than using the established 
machinery for mediation of industrial dis- 
putes. In the postwar world, the President 
said, there must be no place for special 
privilege for either individuals or nations. 

While ILO conferences in the past have 
aimed to improve wage, hour, and other 
working conditions throughout the world, 
this session, the first since war broke out, 
necessarily was concerned with what Mr. 
Roosevelt called ILO’s “essential part ... 
in building up a stable international sys- 
tem of social justice for all peoples every- 
where.” 

Impressive evidence of the serious and 
united purpose underlying the rather for- 
mal proceedings was given early last week 
by representatives of Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Meet- 
ing quietly in the Low Memorial Library, 
these delegates, with the prior approval of 
their exiled governments, signed a declara- 
tion looking toward the formation after 
the victory of a confederation of Central 
European states to work for common po- 
litical, economic, and social objectives. 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria will be 
asked to join what would be a_ buffer 
state of more than 100,000,000 people be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 
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This bold, “grass roots” proposal for 
the postwar period will be among many 
studied in the months ahead by the ILO 
permanent organization and research staff, 
the only active international agency work- 
ing on peace objectives. A year ago the 
ILO moved its staff and valuable labor 
files from its palatial quarters in Geneva 
to a modest building in Montreal fur- 
nished by McGill University. The chair- 
man of the governing body is Prof. Carter 
Goodrich of Columbia, while the acting 
director is Edward J. Phelan, Versailles- 
trained British diplomat who took over 
when John G. Winant resigned as di- 
rector to become Ambassador to Eng- 


land. 





Aviation 
Reported Air-Freight Project 
Plans Stainless-Steel Planes 


William B. Stout, spectacled, bushy- 
haired Detroit mechanical engineer, is one 
of the aviation industry’s pioneers. His 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., formed in 1922 
and acquired by Henry Ford three years 
later, designed and built the famous Ford 
trimotored aluminum-alloy monoplanes 
widely used on the nation’s airways a dec- 
ade and a half ago. His Stout Air Serv- 
ices, established in 1926 between Detroit 
and Grand Rapids and now part of United 
Air Lines, was one of the country’s first 
passenger ways. 

One of the men who put up the capital 
for these early ventures was Edward G. 
Budd, president of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co., makers of automobile 
bodies and railway cars. The story goes 
that Budd met Stout on a train a couple 


of years ago and remarked that he had 
made a profit of $40,000 on his original in- 
vestment in the engineer’s companies. 
“Any time you want to experiment again,” 
Budd added, “just say the word.” 

Last week the trade publication The 
Iron Age reported that the two men were 
once more collaborating on an aviation 
project—this time a freight-carrying plane 
made entirely of stainless steel. The maga- 
zine further predicted that an order for 
1,000 of the craft would soon be awarded 
by various Latin-American countries with 
the RFC or the Export-Import Bank han- 
dling the financing. Since many airports in 
the Southern Hemisphere are extremely 
small, it was stated that the design, drawn 
up by Stout, calls for a low landing speed. 
Mass production would be made possible 
by the Budd company’s exclusive Shotweld 
process. 

Budd officials refused to comment on 
the story while Washington circles said 
that the announcement of it was prema- 
ture. Associates of Stout confirmed that 
the order was under discussion and _ re- 
vealed that the first ship of the proposed 
design, which, among other innovations, 
will be loaded through the nose, would be 
flown in January. 

Stainless steel has long been used for 
making many plane parts, including gaso- 
line tanks, bomb chutes, and pilots’ seats. 
Budd itself in 1931 built an’ amphibian 
plane, the Pioneer, entirely of the metal 
except for the wing covering. More recent- 
ly, Fleetwings, Inc., of Bristol, Pa., has 
received a $4,500,000 order for stainless- 
steel two-place trainers. 

Although heavier than the more com- 
monly used plane materials, stainless steel 
is considerably stronger and can be used 
in a much thinner sheet. Hence, Navy ex- . 

(Continued on Page 49) 








gay Ulumination as in the photo at left (taken Oct. 31), 
Peachtree Street in Atlanta, Ga., put on the dimmers 
last week (right photo taken Nov. 6). This can be 
charged to drought—the OPM ordered curtailment of 





nonessential lighting in the Southeast to conserve 
electricity. But the blackout, aided by rains, made 
possible a week’s postponement—to Nov. 17—of the 30 
per cent cut in consumption of industrial power by 
companies making non-defense products. 
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“Let us have peace’ 


T is odd but true that the most effective 

blows against war have been delivered by 
soldiers or men of action rather than by pro- 
fessional pacifists. Every American knows Gen- 
eral Sherman's “War is Hell!’ and Benjamin 
Franklin's “There never was a good war 
or a bad peace,”” but the whole world re- 
members General Ulysses Simpson Grant's 
supremely simple and moving “Let us have 
peace." These words, which helped assuage 
the bitterness between North and South after 
the American Civil War, are today engraved 
over the entrance of his tomb. Grant also said: 
“Although a soldier by education and pro- 
fession, | have never felt any fondness for 
war, and | have never advocated it except 
as a means of peace.” 
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Morgenthau’s Latest ‘Tax Plan 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ee last week by chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee that consideration of 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s 
newest tax idea was to be “temporarily 
deferred” appeared to indicate that for 
the moment we might safely forget this 
latest proposal. But that was far from 
the case. President Roosevelt made 
clear in his letter to Doughton on Mon- 
day that the plan is not to be thrown in 
the trash heap alongside the Secretary’s 
suggestion of a few weeks ago that the 
government should tax away all busi- 
ness profits in excess of 6 per cent. 
That 6 per cent idea was little more 
than just so much idle talk. Of course 
Mr. Morgenthau thought the plan had 
merit, but by and large no one else did, 
so the whole thing was certain to be 
short-lived. This current proposal is of 
quite a different character. It’s not 
something that the Secretary just 
thought up in an offhand manner. Not 
at all. This plan is the result of many 
weeks of work by various Treasury ex- 
perts and official advisers. It must be 
accepted therefore as a clear indica- 
tion of the direction Treasury thinking 
is now taking in its search for more 
revenue. It may be, as the Washing- 
ton dispatches have intimated, that the 
reason for bringing it forth at this time 
was merely to hasten action on the 
price-control bill. That is neither here 
nor there. The important fact is that 
this proposal is the real thing, and it 
will be only a matter of time until we 
hear more—much more—about it. 
Therefore it is not too early to start 
making up our minds about this newest 
method of levying taxes. 


First, let’s review the broad points 
of the plan. Since the Treasury has not 
released any official statement as to 
what it has in mind the news reports 
have differed rather widely as to what 
is involved. In brief the idea is as fol- 
lows: 

1—In addition to the present income 
tax there is to be imposed a special levy 
of 15 per cent on all income in excess 
of $750 for single persons and $1,500 
for married persons. 

2—This new tax is to be collected at 
the source. In other words it will be 
deducted by employers from the wages 
paid his workers, by corporations when 


they pay interest and dividends, etc. 

3—In case one is self-employed—the 
owner of his own business, a profession- 
al person with his own practice, etc.— 
he makes the deduction from his own 
income and sends it to the government. 

4—If because of having the tax de- 
ducied at the source one pays less than 
he should he will be required to file a 
special report showing the reason for 
the discrepancy and remit the proper 
amount to make up the difference. Con- 
versely, if one is overtaxed he may claim 
a refund. 

5—In calculating one’s regular in- 
come tax in the following year he omits 
the amount of his income deducted at 
the source and figures his tax on the 
basis of what he actually received. 


That, according to those who 
should know, is the plan as it stands at 
the moment. It is not a scheme, as 
some have supposed, for merely collect- 
ing two years’ taxes in one year. Rath- 
er, as noted above, it is a.net addition 
of 15 per cent all along the line to the 
present tax schedule. 

Granting that taxation is one of the 
best ways to prevent inflation, isn’t this 
a desirable proposal? It is not. In the 
first place, because of the personal ex- 
emptions allowed, the plan would be 
extremely difficult and costly to admin- 
ister. 

Secondly, also because of the personal 
exemptions, the plan still will not touch 
the majority of the American public. 
Most of our farmers, for example, 
would go scot-free. 

Finally, the plan is a complete dis- 
tortion of the principle of ability to pay. 
Under this proposal, in combination 
with present income taxes, a married 
man with $1,500 would pay no tax, but 
if his wage rose to $1,600 he would have 
to pay 25 per cent of the increase over 
to the government. And at the other 
extreme, a person living in California 
whose net income increase from $500,- 
000 to $600,000 would actually be 
worse off than before, because on this 
increase of $100,000 his tax would be 
more than 100 per cent (California and 
North Dakota have the highest state 
taxes) . 

A tax ait that has those effects is 
no longer funny. The Treasury had _-bet- 
ter do some more thinking. 
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perts agree, an all-steel plane need weigh 
no more than an aluminum one of similar 


capacity. 








Dishonor Roll 


Two more names were added last week 
to the dishonor roll already listing at least 
twenty AFL union leaders who have been 
convicted of crimes against the public and 
the iabor movement in the past four years. 
George E. Browne, president, and Willie 
Biofi. West Coast representative, of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes, were found guilty by a Federal 
jury in New York of violating the anti- 
racketeering statute. Testimony in their 
colorful trial (Newsweek, Nov. 10) in- 
dicated that the pair had shaken down 
the movie industry for $1,200,000 by 
threatening destructive strikes. Each faces 
possible prison sentences of 30 years. On 
Monday, Nov. 10, the union announced 
that Browne had resigned and that Richard 
F. Walsh, a vice president, had been elect- 
ed his successor. 





Cornfield Kings 


Slopping through the mud between rows 
of 8-foot corn, Floyd Wise of La Salle 
County, Ill., won the 1941 national corn- 
husking championship last week. In 80 
minutes he ripped out and tossed into a 
wagon 45.37 bushels of clean ears. Leland 
Klein of Metamora, IIl., finished second in 


Floyd Wise, cornhusking champ 


the contest, held this year at Tonica, Ill. 
Ivyl Carlson of Madrid, Iowa, placed third 
for the second consecutive year. 

The wet ground encountered by the 22 
contestants was typical of conditions 











Something like a star... 


LD AS MAN is the admonition, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star”; 
young as a child is the impulse “To wish 
upon a star.” For all men, in all time, 
a star has been the bright kindling point 
for dreams, fixed moment in time and 
eternity, beacon in the night and prom- 
ise of the day to come. 

Something like a star is research, be- 
cause it answers in the world of practical 
affairs to some eternal spirit in the heart 
of man—a perpetual restlessness with 
things as they are, an eternal seeking for 
a better way, a continual progress to- 
wards a better world. And because this 
thing lives more in the mind and the 
spirit than in the world itself, it is per- 
petual, everlasting, immutable, as eter- 


nal in its way as the stars themselves. 

More than 60 years ago the General 
Electric Company first “hitched its wag- 
on” to the bright star of research. In all 
this time the star has not been extin- 
guished, instead it has gradually grown 
to be the guiding star of all American in- 
dustry. Even today, when so large a part 
of the total resources of General Electric 
are employed in the task of making Amer- 
ica’s defenses strong, it still shines bright. 

But General Electric is not “wishing 
upon a star.” Throughout the Company, 
scientists, engineers, executives, are 
thinking and planning and working to 
the end that the tomorrow which stars 
promise shall not simply come—but that 
it shall be better than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 
is accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 
the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-242N-211 





No two 


-.-once you ve tasted 
Teacher’s Scotch, you'll 
remember the name for 
a convincing reason... 











TEACHER'S | 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 











STATEMENTS zzzes? ave PRIORITY! 


Speed and Accuracy 
As d with the NEW < 
- ACE STATEMENT A 

and ADDING MACHINE 


A STATEMENT MACHINE AT THE END OF 
THE MONTH—AN ADDING MACHINE 
a - THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. . 


- “For Statements — totals . $ 99,999.99 
| For Adding —totals . 9,999,999.99 





















® 
AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 
: VISIBLE DIAL 
: RC Abken. 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS FIG UR ING- 
THE FAMOUS R. C. ALLEN + MACHINES — 
MODEL ''66" a 
$6300 Standard Adding Machines ° Portable Adding Machines 
Plus Tox Bookkeeping Machines * Statement Machines * Cash Registers 
Calculators ° Accessories e Supplies 
-4 For Complete Information Mail This Coupon 


ALLEN CALCULATORS, Inc., 678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Have your Local Representative furnish, without obligation, complete information on: 











ADDS UP TO $9,999.99 ORC. ALLEN “ACE” STATEMENT AND ADDING MACHINE 

The only adding machine at OR. C. ALLEN MODEL “66% PORTABLE ADDING MACHINE 

or Sig nal, Visible. Dial decd PTE ee EEE EEE TES LEE OY Eee Ll Se eecescce 

Correcting Keybo dt | Firm Nome. ....... esse eeeeeeeeessssseeeeeneneeeeens sSabienen die neeis 
WOE iss iss case kvey os 0% TRV: 55 Sass o5s0 cease Stote........ Phone........ 
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SEER ray 














throughout the corn belt, where almost 
continuous rains for the past few weeks 
have delayed harvesting operations. Last 
week an average of private crop forecasts 
indicated that production this year would 
equal only 2,591,098,000 bushels, compared 
with the government’s Oct. 1 estimate of 
2 625,502,000. 





Week in Business 


OPM’s Ax: The OPM forbade the fur. 
ther manufacture of gift wrappings, sip. 
ping straws, and Christmas bells from cello- 
phane or similar materials made from cel- 
lulose. It also banned the packaging of 
soap, razors, cosmetics, wax articles, rib- 
bons, etc., in the transparent materials, but 
for the time being will permit food and 
cigarette concerns to continue utilizing them, 
Cellophane and such wrappings use large 
quantities of phenol, glycerine, and chlo- 
rine which are essential for defense . . . 
The OPM also ordered manufacturers of 
most types of metal office furniture to cut 
their consumption of steel 40 per cent be- 
low the average amount used in the year 


ended June 30 ... The OPM Offfice of 





Civilian Supply ominously estimated that 
the juke-box manufacturers consume about 
5,000 tons of steel and 3,900 tons of copper 
every year. To observers this indicated 
that the $20,000,000 industry was slated 
for the ax, despite the pleas of the jitter- 
bugs and boogie-woogie addicts. 


Ickes Promotion: President Roosevelt 
appointed Secretary Ickes, who has been 
serving as Defense Petroleum Coordinator 
since before the oil shortage scare, to the 
new office of Defense Coordinator of Solid 
Fuels. His job is to assure that adequate 
supplies of coal will be available for mili- 
tary and civilian consumers. The Interior 
Department already included the Burcau 
of Mines and the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion, which administers the soft-coal price- 
fixing law. Incidentally, all consumers ex- 
cept the steel mills: affected by the captive- 
mine strike have near-record inventories 
of coal on hand. 


Patriots: Following the lead of many 
publicity men who find defense angles to 
play up in everything their clients do, some 
Chicago racketeers have decided to do 
their bit in combatting the shortage of 
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NOTICE! 


EFFECTIVE MON. SEPT. 22, 1941 




















date their wheels to be known re- 

spectively as follows: 

The Greyhound and the Lake Michigan 
will be known as the 


GREY KE MICHIGAN 


The Lucky Strike and Tia Juana 
will be known as the 


ucky — 
“ TIA JUANA 


ot Ake MICHIGAN — TIA JUANA 
ON WHITE PAPER 


AO a 
above named companies 


From The Chicago Tribune 
Policy kings conserved for defense 











paper and other materials. The Chicago 
Daily News photographed and gleefully 
published a placard posted in policy-syndi- 
cate stations to announce a sacrificial con- 
solidation of certain “wheels.” 


Hetrcu Hercuy: Ignoring the appeals 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, citizens of 
San Francisco voted against authorizing 
a $66,500,000 bond issue to purchase the 
citywide distribution facilities of the Pacif- 
ic Gas & Electric Co. This was the eighth 
time in fourteen years that San Francisco 
has rejected proposals for the municipal 
distribution of power from the city’s Hetch 
Hetchy plant, whose output is bought and 
delivered to homes and stores by P. G. & E. 
Under the terms of the Raker Act of 1913, 
San Francisco was permitted to build the 
Hetch Hetchy project on national-park 
lands provided the city did not sell the 
power to private utilities for resale. A 
showdown is due by July 1, 1942, when the 
moratorium expires on a pending injunc- 
tion obtained by Secretary Ickes under a 
Supreme Court ruling (NEwswEEK, May 
6, 1940) that San Francisco’s agreement 
with P. G. & E. is invalid. 


GasoLtinE: The Atlantic Refining Co. 
has discovered a solvent which dissolves 
the sulphur compounds in gasoline and 
makes the ethyl compounds react more 
readily to treatment with tetraethyl lead. 
Atlantic claims that the new process will 
enable refiners to turn out higher octane 
fuels without involving construction of 
special plants. Removal of the sulphur 
compounds, known as mercaptans, will 
eliminate the skunk-like odor in gasoline 
now disguised by “sweetening.” 














it be... 


a 
machines or men? 
It seems to be one of the topsy-turvy 


truths of this war: The more machines you 
have, the less men you'll need. 


All right, America, that’s our tip! Being a 
Democracy we are “thrifty” with our men, 
but all set to be extravagant with machines. 
What a set-up forAmerica! By producingona 
lavish scale the machines needed for defense, 
we avoid the need for so many of our men. 

SROS is helping the country cash in on 
this strategic truth. For its anti- 
friction bearings permit 
higher speeds to planes, 
tanks and other instru- 
ments of defense—and to 
the machines from which 
these weapons pour. 








BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPORTS 





Ex-Violinist, 47, Comes Back From the Past 
to Play Title Tune in World Pool Tourney 


For some strange reason, Philadelphia 
is the capital of pocket billiards. The local 
urchins begin digging up the green baize 
and pocketing pool balls before they are 
knee high to a cue. Consequently, the city 
has given pooldom such wizards as Willie 
Mosconi, Andrew Ponzi, and George Kelly. 

These and nine other top-ranking pocket 
billiards experts invaded their home town 
on Oct. 20 for the $10,000 world cham- 
pionships lasting 18 days, first intensive 
competition of its kind since 1938. The in- 
tervening tournaments have been long- 
drawn-out inter-city competitions lasting 
six months but making no such demands 
on the nerves as the three-week ordeal. 

The opening rounds found the contest- 
ants as nervous as bridegrooms. On the 
opening night Mosconi, defending cham- 
pion, scored the high run—a miserable 38. 
The veteran Ralph Greenleaf, returning 
from retirement since 1938, bumbled his 
way to a run of 32, but each won his 
match. Play tightened up after this fum- 
bling start, though nerves remained as taut 
as ever. One night Greenleaf drew a $50 
fine for leaving the arena in a huff and re- 
maining out far longer than the maximum 
three minutes. 

By the time play in the regularly sched- 
uled portion of the tournament was over, 
three players had tied for first, each with 
eight victories and three losses. Greenleaf 
had fallen by the wayside, leaving Mosconi, 
Erwin Rudolph of Cleveland, at 47 the 
oldest player in the competition, and Irv- 
ing Crane of Livonia, N. Y., who trains on 
milk, to play it off. 

The first play-off was typical of the 
tightness of competition. Rudolph beat 
Mosconi, Mosconi beat Crane, and Crane 
beat Rudolph. This could have gone on 
forever, except that by agreement the two 
highest scorers in the playoffs were to be 
paired in the finals. This let Mosconi out, 
the scant 69 he had scored in losing to 
Rudolph proving fatal. 

Betting was heavy on both Rudolph and 
Crane. Experts argued that Rudolph’s age 
would tell against him in his third match 
of a single day. Others pointed out that 
Rudolph was one of the greatest money 
players of all time, and they proved to be 
right. Crane took an early lead with 28 
in his first inning and held it for the next 
eighteen innings of cautious play. Then, 
trailing at 65-61, Rudolph hit one of his 
brilliant streaks and ran out the match 
and championship in the small hours of 
the morning with a consecutive run of 64. 
The new champion is no stranger to na- 
tional laurels—he won in 1926, 30, 31, 
and 33—but he was too exhausted to exult 


over his $1,700 share of the prize money. 
Tall, thin, balding and even more taciturn 
than usual, he had nothing to say. But 
those who knew the man who at 15 had 
given up a career as a violinist to shoot 
pool for a living remembered a sharp re- 
tort he once made to a heckler who resur- 
rected the old wheeze about a good pool 
player being the result of a misspent 
youth: “How much more income tax are 
you paying than me, mister?” 





Horsedom in Full Dress 


“Walk, please—walk! Canter, please— 
canter!” As if by magic the colorful whirl- 
pool of horses and riders slows and ac- 
celerates, while judges squint critically, 
spectators applaud, and the dust from 9 
inches of dirt in Madison Square Garden 
creates a light fog in the dazzling lights. 

Beginning Nov. 5 New York went nag- 
batty as the 56th Annual National Horse 
Show began its eight-day reign. The last 
speck of dust was flicked from the last 
top hat, furs were exhumed from the 
mothballs, and retired cavalry colonels 
decided that last year’s boiled shirt was, 
after all, too small. More than 300 horses 





from ponies to Percherons, from hunters 
to hackneys, were led down long ramps for 
stabling in the Garden basement. Negro 
swipes and English grooms slicked the last 
glossy hair into place and knotted ihe 
final ribbon into the final mane for the 
119 events and some $23,000 in prizes on 
the long program. 


4] National defense held this year’s spot. 
light in more ways than one. The pro. 
ceeds went to the USO. And a mechanized 
sham battle by troops from Pine Camp, 
N.Y., came dangerously close to stealing 
the show. One force with a 37-millimeter 
anti-tank gun set up a road block, and 
attacking forces in jeeps and _ half-track 
personnel carriers outflanked the gunners 
behind some highly artificial trees. With 
much loud firing of blanks and terrific 
casualties, the attackers took the position. 
Afterward, chances on jeep rides were sold, 
and many a dowager in evening dress 
bounced about in a combat car. 


q A popular feature of every performance 
was Lt. Col. Hiram E. Tuttle’s dressage 
exhibition. Dressage is to a horse what an 
obedience test is to a dog, and Colonel 
Tuttle made his mounts do everything 
but play Scotch bagpipes. One of then, 
Vast—a hardy perennial—made race-track 
bettors shudder by galloping as well in 
reverse as he did forward. 


{ As usual, the military competitions high- 
lighted the early part of the show. The 
Cuban team was back with several new 
mounts, and a Peruvian team made its 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Yea and neigh: a jump and a refusal for Cubans at the Horse Show 
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American debut. However, despite the loss 
of two star horses—Dinger and Fiztota— 
the United States team rode as never be- 
fore. It swept the coveted Bowman Chal- 
lenge Cup and the International Low- 
Score Competition Challenge Trophy in 
the early nigiits and then on Sunday night 
cantered off with the big prize—the 
$1,000 International Military Stake. 





The Football Parade 


Until last Saturday, unbeaten, untied 
Fordham’s only plaint had been that its 
schedule was too easy. No trouble was ex- 
pected from de-emphasized Pitt (NEws- 
wEEK, Oct. 27). But Pitt put over a touch- 
down early in the game, then capitalized on 
Fordham’s last-quarter desperation to in- 
tercept a pass for another score, winning 
by 13-0 in the Gridiron Miracle of 1941. 
Thoroughly beaten, Fordham was also out- 
statisticked. The Rams’ penetrated inside 
the 30-yard line only once. 


€ Elsewhere in the East, the undefeated 
service teams ran into buzz saws, Navy 
losing to Notre Dame 20-13 and Army to 
Harvard 20-6. Missouri walloped N. Y. U. 
96-0, as N. Y. U. school newspaper editors 
began a campaign for subsidizing players 
and for a better team. Other scores: Cor- 
nell 21, Yale 7; Dartmouth 20, Princeton 
(Continued on page 55) 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END NOV. 15 


Michigan over Columbia 
Boston College over Tennessee 
Mississippi State over Duquesne 
Nebraska over Pittsburgh 
Michigan State over Temple 
Tulane over N.Y. U.* 

Penn over Army 

Yale over Princeton 

Harvard over Brown 

Cornell over Dartmouth 
Syracuse over Colgate 

Alabama over Georgia Tech 
Duke over North Carolina 
Clemson over Wake Forest 
L.S.U. over Auburn 
Northwestern over Notre Dame 
Minnesota over Iowa 

Ohio State over Illinois 
Wisconsin over Purdue 
Oklahoma over Missouri** 
Texas over Texas Christian 
Texas A. & M. over Rice 
Southern Methodist over Arkansas 
Stanford over Washington State 
Oregon State over California 





*Bombshell 
**Upset special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 8: completed 21; fumbled 3; 


both sides offside 1. Success average to 
date: 112 right, 35 wrong, 4 tied: 76%. 
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ln two shakes of a lambs 
tail you will discover the 
satistying taste of 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 

















One sip tells the story! 
And the story goes some- 
thing like this . . “Old 
Angus, with its rare 
smoothness and 

its fine liqueur qual- 
ity, makes a perfectly 
delicious Scotch highball 


that’s gentle -as-a - lamb.” 


8 YEARS OLD 86 Proof 


+t 


DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sam's crack legions are 
the new Victor port- 
able streamliners that 


keyboard or 10-key at 
only $79.50. 





A. headquarters | 





Mobile and fit as Uncle | 


add and subtract. In full | 





---On Maneuvers | 


.« Victor portable adding machines roll 
out records and figures to help keep the 
army rolling. 


Victors are earning their service stripes 


with Uncle Sam and with business every- | 
where ... giving quick, correct answers in | 


figures ... providing vital momentum for 
production. 


Simplify your figure problems with 
Victor portable adding machines. Get work 
done “‘where you need it, when you need 
it” at low cost. Victors are quiet, easy to 
operate, and built to stand gruelling day- 
after-day service. 


There’s a Victor model to fit your office 
budget and your work. Victor’s newest 


streamliner (above) both adds and sub- | 


tracts—is only $79.50. Other portable 
models priced even lower. Standard elec- 
trics also priced for economy. 


Call the Victor representative listed in 
your classified telephone directory today 
for a demonstration. Or write Victor Add- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. NW-11, 3900 N. 
Rockwell Street, Chicago. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 
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ago this time that Brook- 
lyn’s imported genius with 
red trimmings, L. Stan- 
ford MacPhail, came a- 
highballing out of Phila- 
delphia with a suspicious 
bulge in his pocket and a 
look on his face that said 
that virtue (ie., Mac- 
Phail) had _ triumphed 
again. 

Summoning the press, 
the great man took a 
package from his pocket and revealed 
the contents, which turned out to be a 
consignment of right-handed pitcher, in 
good condition, answering to the name 
of Walter Kirby Higbe. 

“I have purchased the pennant for 
Brooklyn,” said L. S. MacPhail. 

He did not mention that he had also 
stolen the headlines from football for 
the moment. By timing his purchase to 
coincide with the peak of the pigskin 
season, Mr. MacPhail raided the news- 
papers for some of that fat type that 
was going to waste on wingbacks and 
similar ne’er-do-wells. All baseball men 
are irritated by the amount of space 
that football gets in the autumn, but 
few of them have the gumption of Mr. 
MacPhail, who spent $100,000 of his 
employers’ money to correct the abuse. 

At the same time, of course, he 
bought the pennant. Those 22 games 
won by Higbe last season could hardly 
have accrued to Brooklyn without 
Higbe. 


Now, with mid-November upon 
us again, the experts are looking for an- 
other headline raid by Leland S. Mac- 
Phail. So are the Brooklyn stockhold- 
ers, though not with the same feeling of 
joyous anticipation. Mr. MacPhail is a 
fast man with a dollar—much_ too 
fast for the Brooklyn stockholders. 
Every time the Maestro draws a deep 
breath, the stockholders think he is 
going to ask for $100,000. They 
tremble. 

These characters seem more inter- 
ested in ready cash than in pennants. 
With every Dodger gain in the last few 
years, for instance, Mrs. Mae Ebbets 
Cadore, a part owner, wrote plaintively 
to the papers asking: “Where.is the 
money?” The answer, of course, was 
that Mr. MacPhail was spending it. A 
further answer is that the Brooklyn 








Dolph Camilli 


NEWSWEEK 
SPORT WEEK 
Late but Not Missing 
by JOHN LARDNER 
I was just a year franchise is now worth 


three times what it was 
three years ago. 

Your correspondent has 
just taken a quick look 
up Mr. MacPhail’s sleeve. 
The sleeve itself is a thing 
of beauty, but I can as- 
sure the stockholders that 
there is nothing up it 
right this minute. On the 
other hand, there may be 
something soon. Rumors 
say that MacPhail will 
march in December, with a checkbook 
under his arm. 

There’s a situation to be met. The 
Dodgers will need to be 10 or 20 per 
cent stronger next year to meet thie 
challenge of the young St. Louis Car- 
dinals. 

One rumor has it that Dolph Ca- 
milli, first baseman, and a bundle of 
stockholders’ cash have been offered to 
Cincinnati for Frank McCormick, first 
baseman, and a pitcher. Superficially, 
that wouldn’t be a bad deal for Brook- 
lyn. Cincinnati has good pitchers, and 
McCormick, a_ right-handed _ fence- 
buster, is five years younger than Ca- 
milli. But Camilli has just been voted 
the most valuable player in his league 
by a wide margin. Brooklyn loves him, 
in spite of his World Series strike-outs. 
MacPhail would invite lynching if he 
sent Adolphus away. 

And yet—he needs new pitching, a 
new outfielder, and a new second base- 
man. One way or another, he’ll move 
for them soon. 

The Cardinals are so rich in youth 
that they are practically scrambling to 
get rid of Big John Mize, their power- 
house first baseman. ‘They want im- 
portant money for John, of course—by 
preference, the healthy, pink, glowing 
kind of money grown by P. K. Wrigley 
of the Chicago Cubs. Anyway, you see 
how they feel. They feel strong enough 
to dispense with their strongest hitter. 
The implication bodes ill for Brooklyn. 


“Acme 


Mr. MacPhail has done nothing 
yet to grab a November headline and 
put football in its place—except to warn 
the Brooklyn football Dodgers not to 
trample his grass with their cleats in 
practice. That helps the grass, but not 
the baseball team. 

But keep your eye on him. The great 
man is not derailed; just late on track 12. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
13: Penn 19, Columbia 16, Penn State 34, 
Syracuse 19. 


€ Another shock was downtrodden Bay- 
lor’s 7-7 draw with mighty Texas by vir- 
tue of a final-quarter touchdown. Mean- 
while Texas’ rival, Texas A. & M., kept its 
slate clean with a 21-10 victory over South- 
ern Methodist; Duke likewise emerged un- 
scathed with a 56-0 triumph over David- 
son; Alabama outstayed Tulane in a see- 
saw struggle to win 19-14. Other Southern 
scores: Mississippi State 14, Auburn 7; 
Georgia 19, Florida 3; Mississippi 13, 
Louisiana State 12; Rice 21, Arkansas 12. 


€JTy the Midwest, Minnesota received a 
scare from underrated Nebraska but 
emerged victorious 9-0. Ohio State beat 
Wisconsin 46-34. Other scores: Oklahoma 
55, Lowa State 0; Northwestern 20, In- 
diana 14; Iowa 21, Illinois 0. 


€ Stanford rolled along on the West Coast 
with a 18-0 decision over Southern Cali- 
fornia, and all other Coast games, too, 
went as predicted for once: Washington 
13, California 6; Washington State 26, 
Idaho 0; Oregon State 19, U.C.L. A. 0 


MOVIES 





Charming Touch in Murder: 
Cary Grant and a Happy Ending 


Highlight Hitchcock Thriller 


RKO-Radio’s “Suspicion” is an adapta- 
tion of Francis Iles’ “Before the Fact,” a 
popular and exceptionally adroit psycho- 
logical murder story. However, the change 
in title betrays the film’s single defect—a 
trumped-up happy ending. Otherwise, this 
is an exciting, superior thriller, admirably 
played by a fine cast, and directed by Al- 
fred Hitchcock in the manner that makes 
him dean of cinematic melodrama. 

Except for the box-office-inspired tail 
spin, and the deviations it required from 
the Francis Iles* original, the neatly dove- 





*The identity of Francis Iles was long a 
matter of conjecture in literary circles. The fin- 
ger of suspicion finally pointed to Anthony 
Berkeley Cox, who writes such mystery stories 
as “The Poisoned Chocolate Murders” under 
the name Anthony Berkeley. Berkeley has nei- 
ther confirmed nor denied the complimentary 
impeachment possibly because, it is suspected, 
he had a collaborator as Iles. 
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Wide World 


Rover Goes Over: This hunting dog owned by Dr. Lee Leonard 
of Fresno, Calif., loves to jump while retrieving. Here, with a pheasant 
in hig mouth, he takes off over a wire fence like a canine kangaroo. 
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ASMILE ON A 
MANS 








Give Him An 
“AUTOPOINT” GIFT! 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on } 
a man’s face when you present 
him with an Autopoint gift! 
E very one is designed for daily use! 
Wide variety of items and prices 
—all exquisitely styled. Send for 
the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. - 


Retailed By Leading Dealers 


No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 
cil. Famous “Grip-Tite’”’ tip—lead 
can’t wobble, twist, or fall out. 
Streamlined clip, graceful inlaid 
crowns on cap and tip—choice of six 
beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier writing. $1.25 Retail. 


No. A-8 —Gift 
set includes No. 
52GS black de 
luxe Auto- 
point pencil, 
and No. 187 
black de luxe 
pen knife. $3.00 
Retail. 
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tailed script follows the inexorable pat- 
tern of the novel. Box-office blandish- 
ments or no, Cary Grant’s Johnnie Ays- 
garth remains a scoundrel, a liar, and a 
thief—but always charming. It is the 
school-tie charm that does for Joan Fon- 
taine as Lina, the prim but lovely daugh- 
ter of the wealthy General McLaidlaw. 
Lina is not exactly swept off her feet. She 
meets Johnnie more than halfway over- 
board. And it is only after the honeymoon 
that she discovers her husband has no 
money of his own and no intention of 
earning any the hard way. But always, in 
the nick of time, Johnnie turns on the 
charm that has always turned away wrath. 

It would be a disservice to Hitchcock, 
his fine cast, and, most of all, his prospec- 
tive audience to give away the denoue- 
ment by complaining in detail about its 
new third-act curtain. Naturally this is a 
film that must be seen from the begin- 
ning. And while the ending is downright 
inept—-and, one hopes, contrived over 
Hitchcock’s plump, protesting body—it 
doesn’t detract from the excellent melo- 
drama that precedes it. 

In a role resembling the one she created 
in Hitchcock’s “Rebecca,” Joan Fontaine 
turns in another sensitive and intelligent 
performance as, through Lina’s mind’s 
eye, Hitchcock relates how she first dis- 
covered her husband’s irresponsibility, lat- 
er suspects him of murdering his best 
friend, and, finally, with mounting hys- 
teria, waits the inevitable moment when 
he will turn on her. Cary Grant is equal- 
ly good, faced with the difficult task of be- 
ing at once caddish and appealing, affec- 
tionate and sinister. The lesser roles are 
more than adequately portrayed by Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Isabel Jeans, the late 
Auriol Lee, Heather Angel, and Leo G. 
Carroll. Outstanding in the supporting 
cast, however, is Nigel Bruce, who gives 
an amusing and sympathetic characteriza- 
tion as Beaky Thwaite, Johnnie’s bum- 
bling and generous friend, who has a weak 
heart and a childlike faith in his capacity 
for brandy. 





President Bette 


One of Hollywood’s top awards is the 
gold statuette presented annually to out- 
standing performers of the production year 
by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, a cooperative venture es- 
tablished by the film industry in 1927. 
And Bette Davis, a 33-year-old Lowell, 
Mass., native with a penchant for portray- 
ing psychopathic villainesses, has garnished 
her home with a couple of Oscars for her 
roles in “Dangerous” (1935) and “Jeze- 
bel” (1938) . 

Last week the Academy honored the 
Warner Brothers siren again—but this 
time in a real-life role. The board of gov- 
ernors elected Miss Davis to the highest 
post in the Academy. Succeeding Walter 


Acme 


Bette Davis, Mme. President 


Wanger, producer, she was installed as the 
first woman president in AMPAS’ four- 
teen-year history. Another actress, Rosalind 
Russell, was elected third vice president. 





Melodrama in Indigo 


The jazz-to-jive cycle that got under 
way with Paramount’s “Birth of the 
Blues” (Newsweek, Nov. 10) continues 
this week with “Blues in the Night.” The 
Warner Brothers’ entry is an interesting 
attempt to graft straight melodrama onto 
a screen musical—or vice versa. If the un- 
orthodox union isn’t entirely successful, it 
is more than just a nice try. This is an 
entertaining musical that, for all its faults, 
has an engaging quality that disarms criti- 
cism. 

The fresh approach to the musical for- 
mula is emphasized by the casting of Rich- 
ard Whorf in the film’s dominant role. 
Jack-of-all-trades-and-arts connected with 
the theater, the actor appeared on the 
screen only once before in 1933. On thie 
Warner payroll now as actor-writer-direc- 
tor, Whorf fulfills the first third of his 
contract by bringing to his role both 
acting ability and an interesting persvn- 
ality. 

Here he is cast as ian Pine, a 5t. 
Louis piano player whose love of tie 
Negro “blues” inspires and holds toget!:er 
a group of penniless musicians who beat 
their way across country in boxcars, ¢2- 
counter a small-time racketeer en rov‘:, 
and jump at the opportunity to play th«ir 
blues in his New Jersey honky-tonk. While 
the hard-boiled heroics and romantic :- 
volvements of the latter half of the filin 
are stock hokum, Anatole Litvak stages 
them with considerable excitement. His 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Out of This World 


by JOHN O’HARA 


dace I referred to Noel Coward 
as Little Sirocco, a gag which would be 
Jost upon anyone who had not read 
“Present Indicative” and/or known 
something of Mr. Coward’s biggest pro- 
fessional flop. But Mr. Coward has 
survived my not too devastating wise- 
crack and I hail him for his “Blithe 
Spirit,” a solid, groovey smash hit that 
opened last week and will be doing big 
business Easter Week, if I am any 
judge. Of course Mr. Coward may not 
make much money out of it, what with 
those weekly fines. Eight hundred dol- 
lars here, $5,000 there amounts up, 
even when you have a smash. That 
kind of money is what we on Broadway 
call a bundle, but it’s for Britain, so no 
one really minds. 

In “Blithe Spirit” we have Clifton 
Webb, better by far than he’s ever been, 
playing a novelist whose first wife, dead 
seven years, returns to haunt and to 
plague his household. The novelist can 
see and hear his first wife, but his cur- 
rent wife can’t do either. Just imagine 
if your first wife were to flit about, in- 
visible and inaudible to your Mrs., 
making nasty comments about you, and 
her, and her way of running your house- 
hold. You would want to throttle the 
ghost, but one of the rules of this game 
is that you can’t touch her. She can 
rumple your hair and be exciting, but 
you can’t do anything about it. There 
is a warning to all writers in this situa- 
tion: don’t be overzealous in your re- 
search, for it is with research in mind 
that the novelist agrees to participate 
in a seance which brings his wife from 
The Other Side, where she has been in- 
terrupted in a game of gin rummy or 
something with Genghis Khan. (You 
may be happy to know, by the way, 
that she reports that Joan of Arc is 
“rather fun.” I’m glad to hear that, as 
I long have had a liking for Bryn Mawr 
girls.) 

I give you the situation, the name of 
the author, and when I add that the 
author just about never falters, you will 
believe, surely, that even at scalpers’ 
prices you are in for a good time. But 
there is a lot of velvet, too. John C. 
Wilson’s direction is perfect. Peggy 
Wood as the second wife is a walking, 
talking picture of matronly smug- 
gery, and Leonora Corbett, an English 
newcomer, as the first wife, is—well, 
out of this world. But among the per- 
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formers it is Mildred Natwick’s eve- 
ning. She plays a medium, but it is a 
medium well done, I assure you. Miss 
Natwick, a Bryn Mawr girl although 
not of the Joan of Arc type, is one of 
those actresses that everyone has known 
all along is good (I didn’t go to Bryn 
Mawr, and that sentence proves it). 
She has been around the theater about 
ten years, getting good notices in not 
consistently good parts. But from now 
on she is a star, and we won’t have to 
worry about her any more. In a small 
but telling bit Jacqueline Clarke has 
people laughing. 

It is funny, professional, and has the 
smell of money about it. 


Possibly you never have heard of 
Norman Krasna, unless you take the 
Hollywood trade papers or are addicted 
to reading screen credits, but out on 
the Coast Mr. Krasna’s name on a 
screen play means that the story editor 
has not been thinking in terms of 
chicken feed, marbles, buttons, chalk. 
hay, or tin. His is a truly remarkable 
success story. I do not find him listed 
in my 1940-41 Who’s Who, but I know 
that he was once a copyboy on a New 
York paper, that he wrote a play and 
went to Hollywood, that he became a 
screen writer and was, I believe, a pro- 
ducer and has received as high as 
$75,000 for a screen play. He also 
found time to establish a school for 
writers. 

Now he has come back to Broadway 
with a play called “The Man With 
Blond Hair.” It is to be regarded as a 
slight lapse in busy Mr. Krasna’s ¢a- 
reer. Briefly, two Nazi officers escape 
from a Canadian prison camp and are 
caught in New York. A group of young 
men reminiscent of “that old gang of 
mine” kidnap the Nazis from a police 
station for the purpose of beating them 
up. Follows a lot of “chase,” 
which one Nazi is hidden by a Jewish 
girl in her own apartment. Etc. For a 
few minutes I was deceived by the good 
acting and some good dialogue, but not 
for long. Mr. Krasna ends his play with 
the sudden regeneration of one Nazi, 
who up to that time had been so terri- 
fying that he would make even Sammy 
run. But as I say, the acting was uni- 
formly good. Write to the Belasco 
Theater if you want the names of the 
actors. « 
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26 issues and index. Bound 
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chief achievement, however, is that he 
maintains throughout a genuine feeling of 
the jazz player’s dedication to his music. 
Jimmy Lunceford and his band play the 
tuneful and appropriate score, with Pris- 
cilla Lane, cast as the wife of Jigger’s 
trumpet player, assisting as vocalist. The 
acting is well above average, from Whorf’s 
pianist, Betty Field’s tense, double-cross- 
ing trollop, and Lloyd Nolan’s petty gang- 
ster, through the lesser characterizations 
of such players as Jack Carson, Elia Ka- 
zan, Peter Whitney, Wallace Ford, and 
Howard da Silva. 











SCIENCE 


| Bacteria Blitz on — 
Drug Made From Soil Microbes 


Surpasses Sulfanilamide 


About five years ago Dr. René J. Dubos 

of the Rockefeller Institute launched an 
investigation that would have seemed a 
scientific daydream to laymen. He want- 
ed to breed a race of bacteria which not 
only would be harmless to man but also 
would destroy the germs that cause dis- 
ease. 
As a first step the French-born re- 
searcher took samples of earth from the 
institute’s greenhouse. Then he simply 
waited while the harmless soil bacteria, 
millions of which are found in any clod, 
ate up the natural foods in the earth such 
as decaying leaves and stalks. Soon the 
bacteria were short of victuals and began 
tightening their microscopic belts. 

At the starvation point, Dr. Dubos fil- 
tered legions of streptococci, diphtheria 
germs, and pus-forming microbes through 
the earth. That left the next move up to 
the starving soil bacteria. They could ei- 
ther fight or die. Most of them died be- 
cause they couldn’t stomach the new germ 
diets. But a small proportion of the mi- 
crobes adapted themselves to the unaccus- 
tomed meals and developed into a race 
of germ-devouring bacteria.* 

More than a year ago Dr. Dubos pub- 
licly announced his work (NEWSWEEK, 
April 15, 1940). He had taken the labora- 
tory-bred soil bacteria and extracted the 
substance in their bodies which killed the 
germs harmful to man. This material was 
called tyrothrycin, which later proved to 
be a combination of two chemicals named 
gramicidin and tyrocidin. At that time, 
however, the potent double-barreled ex- 
tract hadn’t been tested on human pa- 
tients. Since then it has, and promising 








*Similar strains could probably be developed 
from almost any variety of harmless bacteria. 
Using the fight-or-die technique, for example, 
Dr. Dubos himself has grown large germ-kill- 
ing colonies from the bacteria in Camembert 
cheese. 
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success in hospitals was reported last 
week at the Boston meeting of the Amer. 
ican College of Surgeons. 

Drs. C. H. Rammelkamp Jr. and C. S. 
Keefer of the Boston University Schoo! of 
Medicine revealed that tyrothrycin vas 
1,000 to 100,000 times more powerful t}ian 
sulfanilamide in curing dangerous ulccrs, 
chest infections, and bullet or shell wourds, 
The Mayo Clinic and other groups are 
testing the chemical, although it hasn't 
yet been produced in great enough quan- 
tities for general medical use. Meanwhile, 
the British Government is waiting to ob.- 
tain tyrothrycin shipments to test on war 
victims. 

The new substance’s chief drawback: js 
that it cannot be swallowed or injected 
because it destroys red corpuscles once it 
gets into the blood vessels. The drug must 
be applied locally. Dr. Dubos is now work- 


‘ing to take the sting out of tyrothrycin, 


To do this he first has to determine the 
germ killer’s chemical structure and then 
remodel the pattern along more innocu- 
ous lines. 

Another interesting report at the sur- 
geons’ meeting concerned the use of a pro- 
tective “skin” of transparent plastic to 
reduce surgical infections. It was an- 
nounced by Dr. M. E. DeBakey, Dr. E. J. 
Giles, and Edith Honold of Tulane Uni- 
versity. Before removing an appendix, 
they washed a region over the lower right 
side of the patient’s body and then paint- 
ed it with a solution of the plastic. The so- 
lution hardened into a thin coating which 
effectively shielded the skin from danger- 
ous bacteria. 

Then the surgeons cut through the plas- 
tic film and proceeded with a routine oper- 
ation. The New Orleans group have used 
this method in 30 operations, lasting an 
average of 46 minutes and involving op- 
erations on appendixes and thyroid glands 
and in other important surgery. They re- 
vealed that the film not only held firmly 
to the skin and caused no irritations but 
also protected the incised area from germs 
after the operation. 





Blunt Heads for Bullets 


The familiar tapering point of a bullet 
was probably first designed by rough 
analogy with the prow of a ship plowing 
through the seas. But modern studies of 
projectile speeds such as that of a Garand 
rifle bullet, which travels 2,600 fect a 
second, have upset such simple reasoning 
and bestirred a hunt for new projectile 
design. A concrete suggestion to that end 
came last week from one of the scientists 
engaged in the study of objects moving 
through the air, Dr. Erwin J. Saxl, con- 
sulting chemist and physicist of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Dr. Saxl points out that when the ordi- 
nary bullet slices through the air it forms 
arrow-shaped “ripples” or sound waves, 
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thus producing the whine well known to 
men under fire. But these waves surge 
around the bullet’s path, causing atmos- 
pheric eddies that give the projectile a 
“stormy flight.” The result is increased air 
resistance, reduced speed, and lowered ac- 
curacy. 

The bullet proposed by the 37-year-old 
Vienna-born researcher has a blunt point. 
Gouged into that air-striking end is a 
pocket, so shaped that air is forced to 
flow smoothly along the sides of the bullet 
instead of forming sound waves and tur- 
bulent eddies. The net effect is a minimum 
of atmospheric disturbance, plus smoother 
flight and greater speed and accuracy. 

Dr. Saxl, who is now acting as consulting 
physicist for the Pratt & Whitney plant 
of the United Aircraft Corp. at East Hart- 
ford, Conn., has also worked on a similarly 
shaped hub for propellers on airplanes. 
Air flowing off the pointed fronts of pres- 
ent-day hubs forms unwanted swirls that 
increase propeller vibrations. The mechani- 
cal tremors would be reduced by a pocket- 
containing hub, Dr. Saxl argues. Further 
details of this research are unavailable, 
for obvious national defense reasons. But 
the scientist’s findings are applicable to 
the designing of any object moving 
through space at speeds above 300 miles 
an hour. 
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Second Cup of Java-Jive 


Like many another, Louise Crane, 28- 
year-old daughter of the late Winthrop 
Murray Crane (once governor of Massa- 
chusetts) and heiress to the Crane paper 
fortune, was bitten by the swing bug in 
1936. A devotee of the Onyx Club in New 
York City, she listened to Maxine Sulli- 
van, Negro songstress, and John Kirby’s 
Negro band, and concluded that the din of 
night clubs was not the best backdrop for 
their musical talents. 

A year ago, at Miss Crane’s instance, 
Sullivan and Kirby gave a concert at the 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, Mass. 
This led to a duplicate performance at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn., 
to a series of six Coffee Concerts by these 
and other night-club performers at the 
Museum of Modern Art in Manhattan last 
spring (Newsweek, June 2) and finally, 
last week, to Coffee Concerts II, a second 
series, at the same museum, of six Wednes- 
day-night performances distinguished by 
the serving of coffee and minute dough- 
nuts at intermission as well as by the 
esoteric quality of the programs. 

At the opening Nov. 5 an audience of 
almost 500 filled the bright red plush 
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How Sazl’s principle streamlines bullets and propeller hubs 
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are not so spectacular as the new 
type of tank or airplane, yet they 
are vitally important to the defense 
of America. 


Marchant is one of the machines 
that help to make the machines of 
preparedness, for with unequalled 
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In your business, as in the defense 
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advantages as Simultaneous Multi- 
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Factors . . . will shorten the time 
between problems and answers! 


Investigate the facts —and you'll 
get Marchant... always! 
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Coffee Concert: Marlowe jiving the harpsichord, Sullivan singing hot 


seats of the museum’s little auditorium to 
hear Maxine Sullivan sing old English and 
Irish folk songs on the off-beat to the ac- 
companiment of Benny Carter’s Septet or 
Sylvia Marlowe’s harpsichord. But the 
number which drew both the loudest gig- 
gles and some of the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the sophisticated audience was 
Miss Marlowe’s anachronistic solo _per- 
formance on the harpsichord of one of the 
classics of boogie-woogie literature, “Pine- 
top’s Boogie.” 

Programs for ensuing Wednesday nights: 
“Antilliana,” starring Belle Rosette, a part 
Scotch, part French, and part Hindu West 
Indian who does the Shango, a sort of voo- 
doo dance from Trinidad; “Blues and 
Riffs,” with Anna Robinson, scat singer 
who sings as a very hot musician would 
play an instrument and who previously has 
appeared only in Harlem night spots, Deb- 
by Best, blues singer from Harlem making 
her debut, and “Baby” Lawrence, 20-year- 
old “tap dancer’s tap dancer” who will per- 
form to Mendelssohn’s “Swing Song” (the 
“Spring Song” in heat-wave tempo) ; “Heb- 
raica,” a program of Jewish music and 
dancing, on which the performers include 
a cantor from Baghdad who works in a 
little synagogue near Coney Island and the 
Palestine dancer Noami Aleh-Leaf; and, 
finally, “Salon Opera,” an eighteenth-cen- 
tury operetta by William Boyce about 
shepherds and nymphs which will serve 
as a vehicle for Ella Belle Davis, a 
Negro soprano, who is a protégé of Miss 
Crane’s. 
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Press Front Lend-Lease 


In a period of national emergency, whien 
the government exercises a priority on 
personnel, there is always a great flow of 
man power from private to government 





jobs. In the present emergency, the mush- . 


rooming network of defense information 
services has struck hard at the newspaper 
business. Washington bureaus of the na- 
tion’s newspapers and wire services, and 
even the capital’s local newspapers, have 
suffered acutely as one after another top- 
notch reporter has been drafted into gov- 
ernment public-relation jobs. Some xre 
only lend-leased, but others quit their jobs 
to get on the Federal payrolls. 

Chief claimants for the crying towel 
among the depleted bureaus are the Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, and Interna- 
tional News Service. Shuddering at the 
thought of further raids on his staff, one 
wire-service chief vowed last week that he 
would refuse to release another man {or 
service in a government handout bureau. 
Other Washington news executives made 
similar vows. But they all knew that the 
recruiting was not over yet. 

The all-out machinery of the govern- 
ment’s defense information service las 
still to gather full steam, although it now 
employs more than 1,400 newspapermen, 
stenographers, and clerks in nine Federal 
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bureaus. The agencies, which, it is esti- 
mated, will spend $10,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year, include the enlarged 
public-relation units of the Army, Navy, 
Treasury, and State Departments, plus 
five new organizations: Col. William M. 
Donovan’s office of Coordinator of Infor- 
mation, Nelson Rockefeller’s office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
press section of Selective Service, the Of- 
fice of Emergency Management, and the 
Office of Facts and Figures, the recently 
created bureau headed by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the Librarian of Congress (NEws- 
weEK, Nov. 3). 

Probably the worst plunderer of capital 
reporters is the information division of 
the OEM, directed by Robert W. Horton, 
former Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 
Starting early in the publicity parade to 
assemble its staff of 220, the OEM enjoyed 
choice pickings in corralling its Washing- 
ton reporters. Its grabs included Max B. 
Boyd of the AP, Bruce Catton of NEA, 
Lester Finnegan and George McMillan of 
The Washington Daily News, John Mou- 
toux and Herbert Little of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, Osgood 
Nichols of The Washington Post, Leigh 
Plummer and Tom W. Wilson of The Wall 
Street Journal, and Ronald Van Tine of 
UP. 

The Donovan committee, whose staff 
numbers more than 300, has the following 
Washington newspapermen on its pay- 
roll: H. H. Frank, a feature writer for 
Collier’s magazine and previously head of 
the Overseas News Agency bureau, Lee 
Rashall of INS, M. Bainbridge Hayden 
of AP, Hobard Montee of UP, George 
Bookman of The Washington Post, and 
Porter McKeever, correspondent for sev- 
eral newspapers in the Dakotas and Caro- 
linas. The Donovan committee has also 
snapped up other ace newsmen: Irving B. 
Pfaum, foréign editor of The Chicago 
Times, heads its radio news division in 
Washington; Percy Winner of INS is now 
European radio manager in London; and 


in its New York office a staff of more than 
50 under Joseph Barnes, foreign editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune, includes 
Ed Stanley, former AP news photo editor, 
Wallace Deuel, Berlin correspondent of 
The Chicago Daily News, Edmund Taylor, 
Paris correspondent of The Chicago Trib- 
une, and Ed Johnson, foreign news editor 
of CBS. 

The Rockefeller office has snatched up 
at least six: Harry W. Frantz and 
Thomas A. Dozier of UP, Robert McGill 
of INS, Forrest Hall of The United States 
News, Martha Dalrymple of Fortune 
Magazine, and Ruby Black, correspondent 
for Midwestern newspapers. In the Navy 
Department’s press relations division are 
Lt. Comdr. Fred Storm of UP, Lt. A. A. 
Allen of The Washington Post, Ensign 
F. W. Rounds of The United States News, 
and Ensign A. A. Hoehling of The Wash- 
ington Star. (Recently, one government 
draftee, Lt. Comdr. Hal O’Flaherty, was 
relieved of his duties as assistant to the 
director of the Navy public-relations of- 
fice to resume his job as managing editor 
of The Chicago Daily News.) In the Army 
public-relations division are Capt. Joseph 
Edgerton and Lt. George Haddock of The 
Washington Star, and John P. Gowan of 
the Tri-State News Service. 

The next wholesale raid on press per- 
sonnel will be conducted by the OFF, 
whose staff of a dozen is now being round- 
ed up by MacLeish’s aide-de-camp, Capt. 
Robert Kintner, who before the national 
emergency formed a Washington col- 
umnar team with Lt. (J. G.) Joseph Al- 
sop, recently released by the Navy to 
work in Chungking. 





Hap and Adolf 


Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, co- 
authors of the syndicated column The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, are also 
collaborators on a daily comic strip, Hap 
Hopper, Washington Correspondent. For 
realism, the pair, with their artist, Jack 
Sparling, have introduced more than 50 
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lhe Fiihrer and Il Duce reluctantly played a comic role with Hap Hopper 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


hefty trio 





Preponderant newspaper favorites of the 
well-informed Northwest are The Min- 
neapolis Evening Star Journal and The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, read by 
more than 300,000 families every week- 
day, and the big combined Sunday pa- 





per, welcomed on more than 350,000 
doorsteps every Sunday morning. 

Reasons for this preference: these prime 
ingredients, prepared by skilled cooks: 


@ The complete news reports of Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, International 
News Service, the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service, the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, the Minneapolis 
Star Journal and Tribune Washington 
staff, a superb tandem of local staffs. 


@ Pictures from Associated Press Wire- 
photo, Acme Newspictures and 10 staff 
photographers. 


@ Comments by Walter Lippmann, 
Pearson & Allen, Westbrook Pegler, 
Mark Sullivan, Paul Mallon, Ernest 
Lindley, and the public opinion polls 
of Dr. George Gallup. 

@ Columns by such reporters, gossips 
and advisers as Dorothy Kilgallen, 
Damon Runyon, Dorothy Dix, Hedda 
Hopper, Louella Parsons, Cholly Knick- 
erbocker, Bugs Baer, Josephine Lowman 
... plus such local lights as Cedric 
Adams, Virginia Safford, Vera. .. . 

@ Comics like Dick Tracy, Superman, 
Jane Arden, Terry and the Pirates, Li'l 
Abner, Smilin’ Jack, The Spirit, Harold 
Teen, Jiggs and Maggie, the Gumps. . . . 
@ Home-edited, staff-written Sunday 
magazine and rotogravure sections. 
These journalistic riches, distilled with 
a decade-ahead editing technique for one 
of America’s most literate newspaper 
audiences, make The Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune newspapers — 
morning, evening and Sunday —the 
standout medium for advertisers who 
want to sell goods to the families of the 
thriving Northwest. 
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Help Nature Reduce Fatigue 
Acids in Sore Muscles! 


When unusual exertion makes 
muscles stiff and sore, don’t wait. 
Your extra exercise has caused an 
accumulation of fatigue acids, 
and discomfort results. Act. Many 
of the affected muscle tissues can 
be reached by the fast, stimu- 
lating action of Absorbine Jr. 


Relief! Splash these sore and 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
It speeds the blood flow through 
these muscles to carry away fa- 
tigue acids. This helps reduce 
swelling—ease pain and stiffness. 
Then your muscles can relax 
again. Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 
For FREE SAMPLE—vwrite to 
W. F. Young, Inc., 220V Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving 


Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 
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public figures into the adventures of their 
goggle-eyed hero. But beforehand, Pearson 
and Allen have obtained permission for 
each comic representation. 

Last week the co-authors ran into some- 
thing new along that line. They plotted a 
dream-world sequence in which Hitler, 
Mussolini, the Manchukuan puppet, Em- 
peror Henry Pu Yi, and even Napoleon I 
starred (and none too heroically) with the 
strip’s heroine, Holly Woode. To obtain a 
release from the Fihrer, Pearson wrote the 
German Chargé d’Affaires Hans Thomsen: 
“Enclosed is a copy of the newspaper strip 
... You will note ... that Mr. Adolf Hit- 
ler is portrayed . . . We are therefore en- 
closing a formal release for his signature. 
I presume that .. . you will be able to 
execute this release for him . . . The for- 
mer Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
Viscount Halifax, together with President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, and 
the various justices of the Supreme Court, 
have all appeared in Hap Hopper, and I 
am sure that Mr. Hitler will be pleased 
to be included in this noted assemblage.” 

Thomsen refused to OK the strip and 
referred the matter to the American Em- 
bassy in Berlin. A like request was made 
to the Italian Ambassador. The reply was: 
“Sorry, no.” But the Axis aloofness failed 
to stop Pearson and Allen. They released 
the strip unaltered, confident that the 
dictators would not go to the courts. 





ART 
Art Beyond the Nazis 


A handsome new art gallery was opened 
last week in 57th Street, New York. The 
opener was Paul Rosenberg, who, until 
this war began, was the world’s foremost 
dealer in contemporary art of France. His 
brown-walled showrooms are hung, and 
the cellars stocked, with pictures by Pj. 
casso, Braque, Léger, Marie Laurencin, 
and other painters of the Ecole de Paris, 
But not a single picture on view or in 
stock was imported directly here from 
France. 

After the war started, Rosenberg closed 
his famous gallery at 21 Rue La Boiétie, 
He had already sent his best nineteenth. 
century French pictures to London for 
safe-keeping and had lent others to muse. 
ums in Australia and North and South 
America. He was obliged to abandon many 
more at his temporary home near Bor. 
deaux when on June 22, 1940, he left 
France for Spain. The dapper little 60. 
year-old Frenchman arrived in New York 
via Lisbon in September and has been 
rounding up his pictures ever since. And 
now Rosenberg, who maintained a New 
York branch of his Paris gallery from 
1923 to 1931, plans to show the works not 
only of modern French but of young 
American artists. 
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Renoir for Free France: ‘Gabrielle and Jean and a Little Girl’ is 
one of 80 oils by the light-hearted, nineteenth-century French Impression- 
ist Pierre Auguste Renoir, born just 100 years ago, which will be on view 
at the Duveen Galleries in New York until Dec. 6 for the benefit of I'ree 
France. Gabrielle, once Renoir’s servant and favorite model, now lives 
in this country, as does his son Jean, a motion-picture producer. 
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Art Under the Nazis 


Establishment of an important French 
art dealer in America, as related on the 
preceding page, poses a natural ques- 
tion: What is the art situation in France 
today? Exact information is meager and 
contradictory, but from various sources, 
which include dealers, museum officials, 
and journalists returned from occupied 
France, Newsweek has assembled _ this 
picture of the Paris art world under the 
Nazi boot: 


© Apparently the Nazis have not stripped 
the Louvre, or any other public collections 
like the Luxembourg and the Trocadero, 
all of which are partially open to the pub- 
lic. These, the Nazis feel, will continue to 
be tourist attractions after the war. Those 
departments of the Louvre like the As- 
syrian and Egyptian rooms and the sculp- 
ture galleries which were too elaborately 
installed or materially bulky to have been 
sent outside Paris for safekeeping at the 
outset of the war are open. But many of 
the pictures sent away when the war 
started haven’t as yet been returned. 


©The important private Jewish-owned 
collections have been confiscated and 
many placed on view in the Jeu de Paume, 
where they are ostensibly being sold to 
raise relief funds. Maurice de Rothschild’s 
famous eighteenth-century pictures and 
the seventeenth- and nineteenth-century 
art assembled by David Weill have. like 
his silver collection, been so acquired by 
the Nazis. 


© All Jewish-owned commercial galleries. a 
large percentage of the whole, have been 
put in the charge of German commissars. 
Most of them are open, and business is 
good. Germans remember the horrors of 
inflation after the last war; the French, 
too, fear for the stability of the mark. Be- 
cause pictures are portable and because 
their value remains fairly constant, they 
are in great demand for investment pur- 
poses. 


© Reichsmarshal Goring, who prefers the 
Ritz to the richly furnished apartment in 
the Luxembourg Palace which was origi- 
nally provided for him, is among the heavy 
investors in art. He has bought many six- 
teenth-century Gothic tapestries. Another 
big buyer is Otto Henkell, Ribbentrop’s fa- 
ther-in-law, who has long been interested 
in modern art and who recently paid 40,- 
000 francs for a picture by Picasso—one of 
the artists Hitler terms “degenerate.” In 
Cannes, two Renoirs valued before the 
war at 100,000 francs recently sold for 
400,000, 


* Among the artists, Lipschitz, Chagall, 
Kisling, Zadkine, Masson, and Leger are 
all in New York. Despiau, Rouault, 
Braque, and Picasso are working in Paris. 
Matisse, Maillol, and Segonzac are living, 
and in most cases working, in various 
parts of the South of France. 
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Emil Ludwig ¥ -rays the Germans 
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Nation of Split Personality 


It is fitting that Emil Ludwig, who has 
been depicting the German character in 
his books for 40 years, should now write a 
history of that nation. 

“The Germans” is good. Those who 
know this prolific and facile biographer’s 
other books will not expect this to be a 
definitive or scientific work. Orthodox his- 
torians, indeed, will throw up their hands 
in despair at the heady flow of words, the 
loose argument, and glib — simplification 
they'll find here. But this “Double History 
of a Nation,” compassing 2,000 years of 
art and thought and war and barbarism, 
has the great virtue of being interesting. 
For Ludwig’s is the rare gift of making his 
reader see and feel, of coloring words so 
that they magically translate into sight 
and sound. 

Few battles, few dates, no economic dis- 
cussions impede Ludwig’s narrative. His 
theme is the “duality,” the split personali- 
ty, of the German nation. Here is a people. 
he says in effect, which has given the 
world some of its greatest spirits—Diirer, 
Luther, Beethoven, Goethe, Kant, to name 
a few. Yet these giants of humanism have 
never gained any authority over the mind 
of the German nation. What has counted, 
from the days of the Teuton warriors to 
the reign of Adolf Hitler (to whom the 
author, incidentally, has devoted 25 full 
pages), was power. What the civilized 
world has admired in the Germans is 
their great genius in the liberal arts. What 
the Germans have admired in themselves 
—as a state—has been their unques- 
tioning obedience to authority and their 
national talent for imposing their will 
on others by brute force. Goethe, quoted 
by Ludwig in this book, puts it a dif- 
ferent way: “Germany .is nothing, but 
every individual German is much, and yet 
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the Germans imagine the reverse to be 
true.” (THE Germans. 509 pages. Illustra- 
tions, index. Little, Brown, Boston. $4.) 





White Man on the March 


The importance of “Broad and Alien Is 
the World,” a new novel by Ciro Alegria, 
is twofold. For one thing, it won the 


$2,500 first award in the recent Farrar & 
Rinehart Latin-American prize-novel con- 
test and as such represents a significant 
piece of South American literature now 


available in an English translation. But, 


more important, Alegria has written a 

book which is an absorbing and sympa- | 
thetic road into a little-known part of ; 
the South American scene. 





























Dr. Wood as an aviator upside down (upend the page to figure it out) 








Theelk.  TheWhelX. 


A roar of welkome through the welkin. 
Is cerlain proof youll find the Elk in; 
But if you listen to the shell, 

In which the Whelk is said to dwell, 
And hear a roar, beyond a doubt, 

It indicates the Whelk is out. 


Reproduced from How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers by Robert 
Williams Wood with permission of the publishers, Dodd, Mead and Company 














Whimsy from Dr. Wood’s pen 


The scientific jester himself 


Profound Pranks: 7o scientists Dr. Robert W. Wood of Johns Hop- 
kins University is a leading physicist. But his less abstract and more hu- 
morous moments were emphasized last week in a biography published by 
William Seabrook, writer of books on devil worshipers and whirling der- 
vishes. Among other things, the 73-year-old researcher was the man who 
suggested the use of trained seals to detect submarines during the World 
War. The book, entitled “Dr. Wood. Modern Wizard of the Laboratory,” 
is published by Harcourt Brace (New York) at $3.75. 


his book around the life story of the com- 
munity of Rumi, a communal Indian vil- 
lage high up in the isolated mountainous 
regions of his native country. Untouched 
by what state education there was and un- 
wise in the ways of law codes and the 
stamped paper of officialdom, upon which, 
says Alegria, “part of the tragedy of Peru 


« has been written,” the well-meaning In- 
Himself » Peruvian, Alegria has built ' 


dians of Rumi were an easy prey to their 
land-hungry neighbor, Don Alvaro Amena- 


{ bar y Roldan, the lord of Umay. 


They were evicted from their valuable 


. farming lands and forced back into the 
‘| less arable soil around a rocky Andean 


lake. Nor were they allowed to stop 
there for, having made the region seem 


at more attractive by their hard-working ef- 
#1; forts, they found Don Alvaro heavy on 
, their trail again—and this time there was 


no place else to go. Those younger and 
more enterprising members of the com- 
munity who did try the broad and alien 
world met quick disaster in the near- 
slavery and ever-mounting company-store 
debts on the plantations of rubber and 
coca (from which cocaine is derived) . 

The author’s sympathetic understanding 
of the poor of his country comes from his 
liberal political convictions and not from 
circumstances of birth, for he was born in 
more than comfortable surroundings. Now 
only 32, Alegria has already served time 
in prison for his participation in Peruvian 
revolutionary movements and as a result 
has been exiled from his native land. Since 
this exile in 1934, he has been living and 
writing in Chile, from which country 
“Broad and Alien Is the World” was sub- 
mitted to the international jury which 
unanimously chose it as the winner. (Broap 
AND ALIEN Is tHE Wor pb. 434 pages. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2.75.) 


> 





MYSTERY WEEK 


With Tus Rina. By Mignon G. Eber- 
hart. 274 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2. Rony Brace married Eric Chatonier be- 
cause he was ill and she was sorry for him. 
But his haughty New Orleans family 
thought she was a gold digger—particular- 
ly when Judge Yarrow was murdered after 
he refused to draw up Eric’s new will 
leaving everything to Rony. A tortured 
love story helps complicate Rony’s suffer- 
ings, and of course the reader shudders 
over one of the best Eberhart tales. 


Tue Buiack Door. By Cleve F. Adanis. 
268 pages. Dutton, New York. $2. Four 
people, plus a mysterious voice on tlic 
phone, want James J. Flagg, Adams’ new 
sleuth, to mind his own business. But, lis 
curiosity piqued by the violent death of a 
small private detective, Flagg opens doors 
right and _ left—exposing blackmailers, 
gamblers, opium smugglers—until finally 
he unlocks the black door behind which 
lies the murderer. An exciting story. 
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Triumph in Moral Education 


Stephens College of Columbia, Mo., 
teaches its 1,700 girl students most of the 
social graces, such as how to make an en- 
trance and how to apply lipstick. But it 
also concerns itself with the solid funda- 
mentals, like homemaking, citizenship, 
and morals. 

Last week, for instance, Stephens called 
educators to a three-day conference on 
“The American Woman and Her Respon- 
sibilities.” Speaker after speaker predicted 
the distaff role in the postwar world would 
be bigger than ever. President Thomas H. 
Beck of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
sumnied it up: “The work women will do 
will give them actual economic independ- 
ence and wash out antique hangovers of 
subservience. Women will be able to pick 
and choose their husbands . . . Education 
must take care not to de-sex its instruc- 
tion.” Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of ‘the 
Mint. stressed the war’s possible effect: 
“Should Hitler bring England to her knees 
and... overthrow our democracy, the first 
to feel the heel upon their necks would un- 
doubtedly be the women of America.” 

One of the channels through which 
Stephens schools its girls for their respon- 
sibilities is its co-ed Burrall Bible Class. It 
was just twenty years ago that the stocky, 
soft-spoken president, James M. Wood, 
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decided the college should install direct 
moral training. He heard of one Jessie 
Burrall, young associate editor of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, who as a 
sideline ran a Bible class for crowds of 
Washington government workers. With an 
offer of $10,000 a year plus living expenses, 


Aid to needy on ‘Can Sunday’... 





... and hot lunch for small fry are Burrall principles at Stephens 








he induced her to start something of the 
sort at Stephens. 

Under Miss Burrall, who quit in 1928 
to marry Prof. Earle E. Eubank of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and currently under 
the personable Paul S. Weaver and a staff 
of six, the Bible class now registers no 
fewer than 4,000 members of both sexes. 
More than half come from the other 
schools in Columbia: Christian College for 
women and the co-ed University of Mis- 
souri. 

The class’ major function is a Sunday 
school that regularly packs more than 
1,000 into Stephens’ auditorium. Weaver 
stages this skillfully, with soft lights, soft 
music by a symphony orchestra, hymns by 
a chorus, and recitations by a speaking 
choir. He himself gives informal, nonsec- 
tarian talks on ethics. 

Weaver keeps his class working the oth- 
er six days of the week as well. They col- 
lect back-number magazines for hospital 
patients, old clothes for poor children in 
the Ozarks, and secondhand toys for a toy 
library. They work in a WPA nursery and 
serve hot lunches for Columbia school chil- 
dren. On the annual “Can Sunday” they 
donate upwards of 3,000 cans of food to 
charity, and on Easter they sponsor an egg 
hunt. They once collected laundry for a 
jobless widow, helped her buy a washing 
machine, and set her up in a going busi- 
ness. Weaver also urges the students to 
get into fraternity and sorority bull ses- 
sions and steer the talk around to reli- 
gion. 
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Foggy Figures 

The average citizen muddles along in 
“alarming” ignorance of commercial arith- 
metic. This was the conclusion of a report 
last week by Jacob S. Orleans and 
Emanuel Saxe of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

The two teachers gave a fourteen-prob- 
lem examination to 672 students of 
C.C.N.Y. Since no one can get into the 
college without high-school grades of at 
least 80 per cent, these pupils were far 
above average. And since most of them 
were specializing in business courses, they 
probably knew more commercial arithme- 
tic than most of us. But what they knew 
was little enough: the typical student 
solved only half of the problems correctly. 

For example, fully 530 got this one 
wrong: “Cloth eosts $1.10 per yard in the 
raw state. Dyeing costs 28 cents per un- 
dyed yard and results in a shrinkage of 8 
per cent. At what price should it be sold 
dyed to make a profit of one-third of the 
selling price?” The problem involved 
standard high-school arithmetic, yet su- 
perior collegians flubbed the answer 
($2.25). Orleans and Saxe concluded high 
school didn’t prepare citizens for such 
everyday arithmetic problems as install- 
ment buying and taxes. 
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‘Keep "Em Rolling’ Program 
Offers a Slogan for America 


The flame of freedom is burning, 
We've lots of timber and coal, 

The wheels within wheels are turning, 
Keep ’Em Rolling! 


With Ethel Merman singing these lines 
of a new national defense song, the United 
States Government’s greatest radio vari- 
ety show was launched last Sunday. Even 
more star-spangled than the popular 
Treasury Hour started last summer, it 
went on the Mutual network at 10:30 to 
11 p.m. EST. Henceforth it will be aired 
weekly on the same schedule. 

The show is backed by the Office of 
Emergency Management. It is slated to 
provide gay ether entertainment for the 
next 25 weeks while showing the why and 
the wherefore of the defense drive. But its 
title and thesis, taken from its theme song 
of “Keep "Em Rolling,” written especially 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, 
promises something more: it may well 
give America what is declared to be a 
much-needed slogan that typifies all 
branches of the titanic defense effort. 

For the United States has no catchy 
phrase symbolic of the current emergency 
such as the “Thumbs Up” of England. 
The nearest to it is “Keep "Em Flying,” 
which, despite its aviation inference, has 
been widely employed to publicize all mil- 
itary and civilian activities. Formerly, it 
was constantly heard on the air, but to- 
day it is used mostly in general Army re- 
cruiting and in plugging the Army Air 
Corps. OEM, that vast government hold- 
ing company for the OPM, SPAB, and 
other defense agencies, also has indiscrim- 
inately used the phrase for its works, em- 





U.S. goes on the ether with an Army catchword to match the air slogan 


ploying it along with “Time Is Short” 
“United We Stand,” “Don’t Let ‘Then, 
Catch Us With Our Plants Down,” anq 
“Keep "Em Rolling.” 

Because it has been gaining more pop. 
lar favor than the others, the last wa; 
chosen for emphasis in the new shoy. 
Smacking of Americanism, “Keep ’En, 
Rolling” is so broad in its verbal imlica. 
tions that it can succinctly dramatize my. 
nitions rolling off the assembly lines, the 
lumbering tank columns, the rolling fiel| 
guns, the jeep-riding doughboys, and even 
the pitching battle wagons at sea. It un. 
doubtedly was inspired by a line of the 
same words in Brig. Gen. Edmund [, 
Gruber’s artillery marching song: “The 
Caissons Go Rolling Along.”’* 

Producer of the first network prozram 
of the OEM, is 26-year-old Arthur Kur. 
lan, a short, excitable ex-student of Yale’s 
47 Workshop. He gave up a good job with 
Max Gordon, Broadway stage producer, 
to become radio production director of the 
government coordinating agency. The 
master of ceremonies is Clifton Fadiman 
of Information Please. The initial script 
was fashioned by Dorothy Parker and 
A. L. Scheuer. The government spokesman 
for the opener was Donald M. Nelson, 
SPAB chief. The personality guest was 
Dr. John G. Albright of Cleveland’s Case 
School of Applied Science, who told of 
furthering the use of spider webs for hair 
sights in range finders. Maurice Evans, 
Shakespearean actor, starred in a playlet 
based on Maxwell Anderson’s “Valley 
Forge.” Morton Gould provided the mu- 
sic. 





*The refrain: 
For it’s Hi! Hi! Hee! 
In the Field Artillery, 
Call off your numbers loud and strong! 
And where e’er we go, you will always know 
That those caissons are rolling along; 
Keep ’em rolling! 
And those caissons are rolling along. 
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| Perspective 


Registered S. Patent Office 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Premature Obituary No. 1 


Prorety the most appealing of all 
popular ideas about politics is the notion 
that a major party which has had a few re- 
verses at the polls can be killed off, “re- 
habilitated,” reconstituted, or what have 
you. It is also the most deceptive, as well- 
meaning political innocents are going to 
find out before a year has passed. 

Parties are not easily changed. It is al- 
most a hundred years since a major party 
seemed to break up and die in this coun- 
try, and even that could hardly be called 
death and transfiguration. It involved 
chiefly a change of name. A great civil war 
was all that made the name stick. The 
rank-and-file leadership changed very lit- 
tle. 

Despite all the surface chatter in Wash- 
ington, there is nothing in the present po- 
litical situation to indicate that the Re- 
publican party is about to break up, be 
made over, or even change its name. Some 
weeks ago Mr. Willkie let it be known that 
he intended to go into the coming Con- 
gressional fight and support only those Re- 
publican candidates who agreed with his 
foreign policies. This was regarded as a 
move to “purge” the party of “isolation- 
ists” and make it a party of “interna- 
tionalism.” Now a number of Republicans 
have returned the blast, suggesting that 
their late candidate be “read out” of the 
party. 

Those who know their politics are tak- 
ing all this with a grain of salt. The lead- 
ers of the Republican party will not permit 
any attempt to “read” Mr. Willkie out of 
the party, whatever two or three members 
may say. The leaders are too shrewd for 
that. Mr. Willkie may make one speech or 
a hundred next fall, wherever he chooses. 
The party will adopt no over-all declara- 
tion of policy on war issues. Each candi- 
date for Congress will run for office on his 
own war views. For the Republican leaders 
want more Republicans in Congress, re- 
gardless of their attitude on war issues. 

They insist that Mr. Roosevelt will lose 
strength on domestic issues. They go be- 
yond that and say his foreign policies have 
gravely aggravated those issues. So, they 
wait for accumulated public resentment on 
domestic issues to rise to a high tide. On 
that tide they will sail their ship of hope. 
And until then, they are determined not 
to quarrel with Mr. Willkie, whatever 
provocation he may give. 

Now, the most curious thing about this 
is that there is every evidence that Mr. 
Willkie would positively welcome a party 


attack and even a party break. Since elec- 
tion, some of his close personal partisans 
have spoken freely of a desire to see him 
“reconstitute” the Republican party or, 
alternatively, create a new party. Mr. 
Willkie’s political moves, from that time 
to this, all point ‘in that direction. If he 
has set such a course, he will learn a heap 
of politics before long. T. R. could not re- 
constitute his party even when he was 
President. He could not bend it to his 
views even when, after the passing split, 
he ran ahead of the orthodoxy in the par- 
ty. Certainly Mr. Willkie cannot. He can 
no more create a new party than a new 
Mississippi River. First, he is not an or- 
ganizer and none of his personal followers 
is an organizer. That was abundantly dem- 
onstrated in the campaign of 1940. Second, 
neither he nor anyone else can cart the 
elephant to the tallow factory, for the 
simple reason that it is a very live ele- 
phant. It has too many governors, sena- 
tors, congressmen, mayors, county officers. 
Its trade name is still too valuable in 
terms of votes. 

Mr. Willkie is a man of solid parts. He 
has great energy, intelligence, earnestness 
and a genuine talent for attracting atten- 
tion. These facts will give him a fixed place 
in American life. But a party leader, either 
of a new “alignment” or of a chastened 
Republican party, he will never be. 





Premature Obituary No. 2 


Ana while we’re talking about pre- 
mature obituaries for parties, include the 
Democratic party of New York City. 
After a narrow squeak at the polls Mr. La 
Guardia declared that the next city elec- 
tion would be “nonpartisan.” Commen- 
tators near and far sang the familiar re- 
quiem over the party. Eager greeters of 
New Days see a great labor party growing 


- beyond the bounds of New York State and 


sweeping through the nation. 

Well, before the tomb closes over the 
last Democrat let’s look at the facts. 

It is inaccurate to say that the Amer- 
ican Labor party “delivered” 434,297 votes 
to La Guardia. What happened was that 
434,297 people voted for La Guardia un- 
der the ALP emblem. There is a difference, 
as anyone can see. The real blood pressure 
of the ALP must be tested in other ways. 
It has been clear for a long time that the 
ALP is hopelessly split between the leftists 
and the rightists, those conservative labor 
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men who are by tradition and sympathy 
Democrats. Bitter fighting preceded th 
election. Bitter fighting is starting again 
The ALP’s only unity was on the ballot, 
and that was unity for the Mayor. 

Democratic party leaders could prob. 
ably achieve the complete dissolution of 
the party if they wished and if Presiden} 
Roosevelt agreed. For the President 5 
generally the source of the advice upop 
which the ALP makes its large decisions, 
Some Democratic leaders favor taki 
over the conservative leaders of the ALP 
into important places of leadership in the 
Democratic party. This would leave a rad. 
ical party too small to be effective. Othe 
Democratic leaders want to keep the ALP 
alive and use its endorsement in 1942 a 
they used it in 1936, 1938 and 1940. In 
any case, the ALP shows no signs of grow. 
ing beyond its present strength. 

If, then, the Democratic party’s mini- 
mum strength in New York City cannot 
be cut much further by the ALP, can it be 
cut by the efforts of New Dealers like As. 
sistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle 
Jr. to plant a New Deal party in the city? 
The new United City party represented 
such an effort. This New Deal parachute 
corps polled exactly 20,225 votes for Mr. 
La Guardia. It is expertly estimated that, 
with about 2,300,000 voters, a single line 
on the voting machine is worth about 20, 
000 votes, regardless of what the party 
name or who the candidates may be. The 
party name might be Free Soiler and the 
candidate might be Sitting Bull, and yet 1 
per cent of the voters would pull its lever. 
So the Brave New World boys polled 1 § 
per cent of the vote. 

Which brings us back to the Democratic 
party of New York City, now headed by 
Flynn, Kelly and Sullivan. There will be 
some changes in Manhattan, where Ia 
Guardia made his biggest gains. Sullivan 
may be replaced by a more effective lead- 
er, and there are demands that the Tam- 
many Society be separated from the off- 
cial Democratic organization of Manhat- 
tan—a long-needed reform. But with ref- 
erence to the citywide Democratic party 
it is safe to say that it is not ready for the 
embalmer. It polled 1,052,553 votes for its 


candidate this year as compared with 890, .. 
756 in 1937. It still emerges as the over- I'd», 
whelming majority party in the city. Fi- i 


nally, there are the depredations it might 
at any time make on the ALP. 

Many things contributed to the slip in 
La Guardia’s vote this year. His abusive 
language and his attack upon Governor 
Lehman and the Court of Appeals hurt 
him. But the results, taken by assembly 
districts, when they are compared with 
polls upon the war issue in those districts, 
show that the Mayor’s war-minde«ness 
lost him votes to an extent that cannot be 
underestimated. Only his record as a mu- 
nicipal administrator saved him, by a mar- 
gin too slim to offer him any special stim- 
ulus to further verbal excesses. 
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2. “You see—I went there for a non-participating 
spectator’s view of the D’Anza Days Festival. But 
I'd :0 sooner arrived at the inn than I was grabbed 
by my friend, manhandled into a Spanish costume, 
given a sword—and told to ‘use it!’ 


3. “The next minute—| was being backed against 
the wall like the villain in an adventure movie! 
Believe me—I thought I must have committed 
some unpardonable sin! Unaware that I was being 
‘ribbed’—I fully expected to be run through! 
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-| NO ... THIS IS FIESTA IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


1. “Whack!—and the ash was flick- 
ed from my cigarette by a tough- 
looking hombre’s bull whip!” 
writes a friend. “If you think I 
wasn't startled, you're wrong! 
You’re also wrong if the picture 
leads you to believe this disturb- 
ance took place in Spain—it all 
happened in Riverside, California! 


5. “Suddenly my friend laughed— 
took me to the bar—and ordered 
Canadian Club Old-Fashioneds. 
The moment I tasted that famous 
flavor—all was forgiven! P.S.—I 
had the time of my life!” 

Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 





New York. . 


world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
satisfying as bourbon; and you can 
stick with it all evening long— 
in cocktails before dinner and 
tall ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club is 
the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“Canadian Cll’ 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof. Copr. 1941 








4.“After this sword play, and 
the ashes-off-the-cigarette stunt 
with the bull whip, I was ready 
to take the next plane back to 
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